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TToughton, Muffin 
Co.'s New Books. 


As tt 1s in Heaven. 

By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00. 

A timely book for Easter, containing refiec- 
tions on the future life—reflections so fresh and 


devout that they will appeal with peculiar charm 
to ali serious-minded readers. 


Easter Gleams. 
Charming Easter Poems, by Lucy 
Larcom. 75 cents. An excellent Easter 
gift. 


The Epic of the [nner 
Life. 


Being a New Translation of the 

Book of Job, with an Introductory Study 

and Notes. By Joun F. Genuna, Pro- 

fessor in Amherst College. $1.25. 

Professor Genung treats the Book of Job as a 
masterpiece of literature, and not as involving 
any theolog.cal questions. He regards it as re- 
lating, in form more or less dramatic, the story 
of the inner life of an upright man under ex- 
treme trials. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellera. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 


zz East Seventeenth St.. New York, 


THE DEFENSE 
OF CHARLESTON HARBOR 


(JOHNSON). 
SECOND EDITION. 

This standard work, military, naval, and historical, 
has called forth the encomiums of the highest authori- 
ties for its accuracy, impartiality, and attractiveness. 
The author tells how Charleston was rendered impreg- 
nable by land and sea for four years. 

The Atheneum says: ‘‘ This most important military 
work, so interesting to military readers that we name 
it, although it is not much i — way of the Atheneum, 
is'a beaut ully t-up book, full of por- 
traits and also o: po oe, mil! itary plates.” 

The work in one volume, 8vo, cloth $4.00, half russia 
65.00, may be obtained through 

ALEX. CAMPBELL, Agent, 
62 Broadway, Room 92 
or it may be ordered of 
T. PINCKNEY LOWNDES, Charleston, 8S. C., 
and will be sent prepaid for cash. 
Also, D. VAN NOSTRAND CO,, 
23 Murray St., New ¥ ork. 





2, New York, 





Bible-reading Christians and cineel 
Workers, 
HAVE YOU A COPY OF 


Books of the Bible Analyzed, 


REV. SCHULTZE? 
Sent on receipt of 21 =, should you fail to find it 
at your bookstore. For sale at Wanamaker’s, Brenta- 
no's, D. Lo p Co.’s, and all first-class bookstores 


ev 
H. T. FRUBAUP?, of yatiaber. Easton, Pa. 
FR mga News Co. and J. B. Lippincott Co. supply 





NEW BOOKS. 


Juggernaut : 
A VEILED RECORD, 
GLESTON and DOLORES MARBOURG.  I6in0, 
Cloth, with design by Ipsen, $1.25, 


**A story of American political, financial, ye social 
life, depicting the dangers of success and the destruc- 
tive effect of ambition; peculiarly a tale for the times.” 

Epoch, N. Y. 


By GeorGe Cary Eo 


Murvale Eastman: 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST. 
BION W. TouRGEEF. 545 pp, 
$1.50, 

“Full of incident and felicitous interchange of 
thought and opinion in conversation, while borne 
along naturally on the moving current of the story, ts 
a powerful discussion of Christianity and its relations 
to the turbulent questionings of the time, such as 
wealth, — labor, speculation, ete. Magazine of 
American Hiatory, N.Y. 

** Sitting u 
which I rare 
admirable.” 


Midnight Talks at the Club. 


Reported by Amos K, FiskE. 16mo, 

cloth, gilt top, $1.00, 

“Vigorous thinking and bold utterances. . . 
late better thinking. The sharp questionings of 
an earnest mind.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 

‘Oftentimes eloquent and at all times sincere, even 
when the playful humor lies beaming on the surfa ‘e, 
itis a book that will carry light and consolation to 
many doubting minds.”—New York Times. 


A Novel. By 
Cloth, 


AL- 


decorated, 


>to read it at one sitting—a compliment 
y pay any novel. Its spirit seems to me 
Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


Vellum 


Stimu 


*,* AU Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
_NEW _YORK, 


~ 


PupiL oF BUDDHA. 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 


By HEnry S. STrx. 


THE 


From Author's Preface: 


**In this pamphlet a brief view is presente d of the 
Eastern philosophy, the result of years of study a 
research of some of the learned sch lars and 
thinke rs of the present age 

‘Itis hoped that its brevity may recom nd it t 
many who, although in a general way conve ‘rsant with 
the facts here 


most 


presented, would not take the time « 
feel the inclination to examine more volumin 
works, such, for instance, as Lillie’s ‘ Buddhism 
Christendom.” 


ow" BRENTANO'S, 


ana u tx 
EvroT Nor TON. 
**The most Italian 


New YORK TIMEs. 


THE CHEVALIER OF 
PENSIERI-VANI; 


TOGETHER WITH FREQUENT REFERENCES TO 
THE PROREGE OF ARCOPIA. 


By Henry B F 
12mo, cloth, @1.2 


For sale by all first class Bu kselle 
any address, postage paid, 
Publishers 


J. G. CUPPLES CO., 
TEACHERS WANTED! 


For good positions in Colleces, Seminaries, Private 
Schools, City Schools. ete. Hundreds of teachers lo 
cated by us the last four years. Send for Manual and 
blank. C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Ili 


School of Drawing and Painting, 
anD DEPARTMENT OF DmooRATIVE DeEsien, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 

For circulars and detailed information apply to the 

manager. 


Ts, or mailed to 
on receiptof price, by the 


Boston. 





PRICE to CENTS 


Americ an Economic 
Association. 


NEW MONOGRAPH. 


THE 


Educational J alue 


or 


Political Economy. 


nyY 


SIMON N. PATTEN, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in the Wharton 
sc hoo iot Hi ADE s } Re nomy n the 


University of Pen: 


sv Vania. 


(No, Gof Volume V. of the P 
Association. Price, 7 
Five volumes of the Publicat 
clation are n 
The five ve ent, bound tn 
for $21; bound in haif mor 3 
S.nglie volume il be sol 
$5: in paper, for $4 
Orders and subscriptions should be 
to PUBLICATION AGENT, 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
Raltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S 
MEMOIRS WRITTEN BY 
HIMSELF. 


The only book writte n br 
ne in which his fa 


w completed, 


addressed 


the General, and the niy 
ily are in any way intereste< 4 
Nerve Edition, ( lume, $2 00. 

This edition, beautifully bound and printed, brings 
the great book within the reach of al None are too 

Or fo own It 

An additional chapter has been written, bringing the 
story of the General's life down to date, describing the 
closing scenes and the vast demonatration that attended 
the burial. Revised an! corrected by 


HON. JAMES G. BLAINE, 


who also contributes a personal tribute to the General 
and a critique of the Memoirs 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
CaNVaSsERs WANTED IN EVERY G. A 


mpicteim One Vo 


.R. Posts tae U. S. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


a $2.00. 


SPECIAL.—We have @ two-volume edition of this 
work for 65.09, beautifully gotten up, uniform with the 
Memotrs of Grant, Sheridan, McCletian, and other cele- 
brated war volumes. Tiese books can be secured on 
easy payments by subscribing for our Great War Libra 
ry inten volumes. Particulars on application. 


One Volume complete, nearly 1,000 page 


SEND POR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


3 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Nearly Rrady—A Limited Edition of 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


With an Introduction by W. J. Rourr, and seventeen 
Illustrations by 
PAUL AVRIL. 


Address DUPRAT & CO., Publishers, 


349 Fifth Avenue, N.Y 
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4A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to *‘ Publisher of the NaTIon.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are inserted on inside pages only. 

A column, #20 each insertion; with choice of page, 

24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 
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THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it. 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 10,000 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
nen spection of adv ertisers. 


‘CURIOUS QUESTIONS” 


The most unique and re mark: able of all books. An 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of all that is rare and curious 
It corrects common errors in m: itters pertaining to Art, 
Literature, and Social L ae opens up fresh channels of 
thought and conversatic and creates intense interest 
and enthusiasm wherever intro duced, You will never 
realize how many things you ought ae >» know, and don’t, 
until you read ‘‘Curious Questions.’’ Send for des« rip- 


tive Catalogue and terms. AGENTS WANTED. 





KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 








Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
p OODSIDE SEMINAR Y.—Home and 





College-Preparatory for iis. 
_ Miss inal SMITH, > Petncipal. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 


‘HE MISSES HEBB’ S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 1890. 


Louisiana, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1890. stu 
dents prepared for college. ple grounds for out 
door exercise. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL ( a Year), 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or io ig Greek) 
and for business. Special students received 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 


poston UNIVERSITY Law School. 


ddress the Dean. 
EpmunD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1890. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 





i ‘MAssacHusErTs, Cambridg: 
Wh CAMBRIDGE “SCHOOL (FOR 
Girls). Application should be made to 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD. 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for epee or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


Schools. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
AVENSCRUFT SCHOUL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 

Master, Ronald McDonald, B.A.. Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 1o MILES 
from Bb ge fa—A College for Women.—The 
itatin, ®@ graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent 
on application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business.—Twenty-first year September 
Board and tuition, $240. raduates, either sex, 
enter Freshman best col % Smith or Wellesley Col: 
lege graduate assistants. S. U. BRUNNER, P.O. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladies oe Sept. 20, 1890. 
Students prepar for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, (Germantow n, 
202 and 204 West Chelten 
TSS MARY E. STE VE NS’ BOARD. 
ing and Day School, 23d year. ‘‘Approved’ 
by Bryn Mawr and “‘ authorized” to prepare students 
for that college. The Bryn Mawr entrance examina 
tions are held in the school by an examiner from the 
College. School ce rtificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. : 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. | 25. 


ENGLAND, 40 miles from London. 
ERFECT SCHOOL—BOYS UNDER 
fourteen. For any —_. Happy holiday home 
quired. Lady speaks from personal = 
laced in best U.S. School on return. L. D. 
Carruth, Booksellers, 340 Washington St.. 





fh 


care ech ark 


| FRayor, NEUILLY, Pris ‘Paris, 
eu 
R.A. RENACK RECEIVES IN HIS 
house and prepares with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools. Special courses in mo 
dern languages for Americans. 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris. 


22 Avenue de 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord 
OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 
Charming situation. Tennis-court 
and gymnasium. French —— in the ina ia 
rate tuition and best care of health of rT 

JAMES S. GARLAND, A si 


ia 


lege or business. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business. 

Laboratories. The boys are members of the famil 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8.B. (M.I1. 3 





Rp ENAPP & Plymouth 
KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL OR 
—- a -fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1890. 
Mrs. Knapp, Prin.; H. B. LEARNED (Harv.), H’d Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys.—School year 
bon September 17. For all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


M%, AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE’'S 
School for Girls. —Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 








MicutaaN, Orchard Lake 
ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
—A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and meee For catalogue, 
address ol. J. S. RoGERS, Supt. 





NEW York, 140-142 


‘HE Hees 5 ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. 


Brooklyn, Columbia 





New YORK City, 6 and 8 East 53d St. 
‘HE REED SCHOOL. 
Miss Julia G. McAllister, Principal (succeeding Mrs. 
Sylvanus Reed, who continues as visitor.) 27th year 
begins Oct. he 





New York, Kingston-on- Hudson 
OLDEN HitLl PREPARATORY 


School for nae. #450 per annum 
HN M. Cross, A. M., Principal. 





New York, Manlius. 
T. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL. 
Civil Engineering. Classics. Business. 
Summer School. 
Address Wm. VERBECK, Superintendent. 





New York, Syracuse. 
| RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens Septemnes | 30, 1891. 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, oo . Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McV cagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. te, 








GERMANY, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
OMtORTABLE HOME OFFERED IN 
a German family to married couple, their sons or 
daughters. Lessons in music, singing, and German if 
desired. Terms moderate. Reference, G. W. Gail & 
Ax, Baltimore. 


TICA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
—A Training-School for Music-Teachers, Utica, 
Louis LOMBARD, | Directo: tor. — 


Teachers, etc. 


A JOHNS HOPKINS GRADUATE, 
with three years’ expe rience in teaching classics, 
desires appointment for '¥1—92 as Classical instructo 
in a, + . wreparatory work. Bestof refe rences. 
Address Ww. » Box: 338, Ontario, California. 
ISS EVA HILBURN, A STUDEN 7 
of Leipzig Conservatory, and vocal pupil of Van 
nuncini, Florence, Italy, desires a position as Vocal 
and Instrumental Teacter. References exchanged. 
Address at Bowling Green, Ky. 


RAVEL.— A YO 





N. Y. 











YOUNG MAN WHO 
has spent some time abroad and speaks French 
and German, would like to take charge of one or 
more boys for a summer trip to Europe. — Address 
RAVEL, eare the Nation. 


NHARLES W. STO! NE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YouN@-FULTON. 
23 Union Square, New York. 





WE 1 FISK TEACHERS’ AGEN CIES, 

mh Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

, 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Eil., ‘and 12044 South 

a oN Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page Agency 
sprigs free. EVERETT O. FisK & Co. 


MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col- 
ieges, schools and families. French, German, and Spa- 
nish spoken. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 150 Sth AV., cor. 20th St. 


) "ANTED—IN A GIRLS’ PRIVATE 

Day School which prepares for College, a teach 
er (woman) of English and Latin. All applic: ants must 
be College graduates. Address S. T., care of Nation, _ 





CCHERMERHORN'S TEA CHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best _— in U.S. ; 
Established 1855. East 1ith St., sorbed - 


“Married. 
GARRISON—DENNIS, — At Llewellyn Park, 
Orange, N. J., on Mareb 5, 1891, W endeil 


Phitlips Garr.son and Mrs, Annie Catherine 
McKim Dennis. 
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Ci ngton onstable Ad. 
Standard ae —anem 
pio R Scotch and English Suitings. 
y \ y 4° ee oe Stripes, Plaids, and Novel Mixtures. 
| \ pc \ | Itc I | Homespuns, CHEviots, SERGES, 
| Camel's Hair Cloths, Cashmere 
d’ Ecosse, 
| PLAIN AND PRINTED CHALLIES, 
Embroidered Wool Crepons 


For Evening and Seaside Dress. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 








wil 
economize time, 
reduce labor, 

preserve health, 





save money, 
prevent errors. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ae > ? ? 
ventas JIWAK Way C A, 19th dt, 
i ‘ . c : 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK. 
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W{YWO 105 dures pues 


do]o Of JUNO SP [eT 


Sinclair Cottage Fireside Comfort for 
¥: Sinclair Folding Lounge, Two. 


F. A. SINCLAIR, MOTTVILLE, ONONDAGA CO., NEW YORK. 


A lady writes; ** My husband, who weighs 260 pounds, bas sat in the No. 13 Rocker every even 
ing when at home for a good many years, and we have never expended a penny on it forrepairs. 1 
think this is a good test of the workmanship.” 

“The Commun Sense Chairs and Settees of Mr, Sinclair are not surpassed by any other class of 
goods, and parties furnishing country-houses and desiring inexpensive, comfortabie, and durable 
furniture, willdo well to write to F. A. Sinclair, at Mottvilie, N. Y., fora copy ot bis bandbook 
which contains illustrations of the various articles he manufact ures, with a schedu e of prices. "'— 
Scientific American, 


ASK FOR SINCLAIR’ S COMMON SENSE CHAIRS. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES, 


Prepared according to Prof, Percy's formula (in his ** Prize Essay” to the Ame rics an Medica! Association), ts com 
posed of Vital Elements necessary to sustain in activity mental and physi ne ue wers itr - ishes the brain and 
nerves, strengthens the intellect, restores lost vigor, imparts : ne ~w ance ef m ai plication, and pr 
vents Nervous Exhaustion. It revitalizes both brain and bo For sore | hat ewes aty ye ars many lead ng phy 
sicians have prescribed Crosby’ s Vitalized Phosphites for ne cure o t. all nervous dis« ases It is not a ** patent 
medicine” nor ‘‘stimulant.”” It contains no morphine or other narcotics. The eract formuda ts on the lable 


Pamphlet, with testimonials, free 
For sale by druggists, from w hom no substitute should be accepted, 
or sent by mail from 66 W est 25th St., N.Y. he. fo) 
- e 
See that this signature is printed on the label. ° 


T R E E S ( ORNAMENTAL} SEEEresse 
) Including the 
\ Fruit&NutBearing }*<nsiss 

HEDGING, ag a SHRUBS and VINES. 
GRAPES, SMALL RUITS in variety, ASPARAGUS, ote. 


alogue and Planters Guide, F 


The Wi i i Wo 0 COMPANY, Morrisville, Bueks County, Penna, 









Landscaping 
A Specialty. 


~ - > . ¢ ~ . , rr 
ry .« Subscription to foreign pe OREIGN BOOKS SENT BV MAZ/L, 
For €1gn Books, riodicals, Tauchnits ‘Wik fe postpaid, on receipt of aive rti sed price 
Authors. Catalogues on ap- A. LEMVIGNE, Lit mmisstonaire, 
plication. Cari ScHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 12 2 Re ue Bonaparte, Paris 











The soft, velvety coloring eect « desirable to house 
ext rk rs can only be praiuced and permanently held 


- CABOT'S 
snicsisipetely SREAAE ST \INS. 


ILLUSTRATED CA et Houses 
With sampies on w var ‘ 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
Ti Kilby Stre« . Mass 





CARPETS 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH. WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO,, 
Raltimore New York 


Zand &% EK. Raltim re St 148 Sth Ave, near 20th St. 
Washing S17 Market Space 


R E For SPRING 
“PLANTING. PLANTING. 
Crs PVA asd ORY UMTS Tres Surat 


Pronies, ROSES, Berd; Plante, firape Vi 
nes 
pn FRt ITS, &e. Tlustrated and descriptive 


price 





aiao wil 


Bene ELLWANGER & BARRY 


MOUNT HOP bE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N 
Established over 50 Years. (Mention aan al 





Invested to yield a pree 


ent income of from 6 per 
| D LE cent to 8 per cent wil? 


one half the profits. 








Send for circulars to 


Wu. H. PARMENTER, 

General “Agent of the Y 
Wrewer InvestMent Co. 

S) State Street, Boston, 

Mass. ; 
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FOR THE LIBRARY AND 
BOOKSHELF. 


Southey’s Life of Wesley, 


AND THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF ME- 
THODISM, Edited by Rev. J. A. ATKINSON, 
M.A., D.C.L., Hon, Canon of Manchester. A 
new edition, with steel Portrait, full Notes 
and Contents. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.50. 

*,* Edited without bias, every work connected 


with Wesley and Methodism published since 
Southey has been corsulted and drawn upon. 


**One of the classics of religious biography.”—N, Y. 
Observer, 


“We heartily commend this for its conservative 
freshness, its very helpful and necessary notes, and its 
convenient and handy make-up.”—Zion’s Herald. 


William Hazlitt, Essayist 


AND CRITIC. Selections from his writings, 
with a Memoir, biographical and critical, by 
ALEX. IRELAND, author of ‘ The Book Lover’s 
Enchiridion,’ *Memoir of Emerson,’ etc. In 
one vel,, crown 8vo, with steel Portrait, cloth, 
gilttop. Price, $1.50. 

** Whoevor turns over these five hundred pages will 


wish to know more of a writer who so constantly 
amuses, charms, piques, or instructs him.”—The Critic. 


Leigh Hunt as Poet and Es- 


SAYIST. Being the choicest passages from 
his works, selected and edited, with a Biogra- 
phical Introduction by CHARLES KENT. With 
steel Portrait. Uniform with the above. 
Price, $1.50. 


A NEW COOKERY BOOK. 


Practical Household Cook- 


ERY. By E. Duret, ex-Manager of the St. 

James Hal), London. Containing 1,000 origi- 

nal and other Recipes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

Price, $1.75. 

*,.* A practical book by a practical man. 
its contents are general and cover the whole 
routine of the kitchen, it pays particular atten- 
tion to Italian and Continental savory dishes, 
macaronis, tagliatellis, risottos, etc.. etc. 


While 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


Heraldry, Ancient and Modern 


Including Boutell’s Heraldry. Editea and 
revised, with additions, by 8S. T. AVELING. 
With 488 Illustrations, Price, $1.50, 


*»* Acknowledged to be the best elementary 
work on this fascinating study, so necessary toa 
proper understanding and appreciation of poetry 
and history. 


{n 12mo, cloth, neat. Price, $1.00. 


Food and Feeding. By Sir 


HENRY THOMPSON, F,R.C.S. The Fifth Edi- 

tion, revised and enlarged, 

*,.* Treating of the proper selection an pre- 
paration of food, qualities and effects of food, 
tood tor the sedentary, etc. Combinations ot 
dishes for different meals, society dinners, public 
dinners, menus, methods ot cooking, wines, etc, 
“This work has long been acknowledged as a 
most sensible and entertaining treatise, written 
by a most eminent London practitioner.”’ 


In smooth blue linen board. Price, $1.00. 


The Talmud: Selections from 


the contents of that ancient book, its com- 
mentaries. teachings, poetry, and legends, 
Also, brief sketches of the men who made 
andcommented oa it. By H. PoLano. 


*.* The object of this book is to give the 
general reader and the student a fair idea of the 
contents ot this ancient work, 





Of all booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of price by 
the Publishers, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 
3 Co.per Union, Fourth Ave., New York, 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y., 
HAVE NOW READY: 
The Vikings in Western Chris- 


TENDOM. A. D. 789-888. By CHARLES 
F. KEARY, author of ‘Outlines of Primitive 
Belief,’ *The Dawn of History,’ ete., etc, 
8vo, cloth extra, with Map, $2.50, 


“It presents an unfamiliar side of the history of 
Europe during the eighth and ninth centuries, and 
helps one to form some idea of the ethnic proportions 
in the present race which calls itself Anglo-Saxon, to 
the exclusion of the later-coming swarms of Danes 
and Norsemen. It is a needed work and one well 
done.” —N, Y. Times. 


A Literary Manual of Foreign 
QUOTATIONS. By JOHN DEVOE BELTON. 
8vo, half leather, gilt top, $1.50, 


The distinctive feature of this compilation is 
the presentation of the English equivalents of 
the originals, together with extracts from the 
writings of noted authors in which the quota- 
tions have been used. 


“The illustrative passages bear evidence of selec- 
tion at first hand, for they cover avery wide range 
and include not only passages from the classics of 
England and America, but others equally apt and strik- 
ing from the magazines and the daily newspapers.”— 


San Francisco Chronicle. 


Chapters on the Theory and His- 


TORY OF BANKING, By Prof. CHARLES 


F. DUNBAR ot Harvard University. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
A Tariff Primer. By the Hon. 


PORTER SHERMAN. 
of the Day Series.) 


(No, 66 in the Questions 
12mo, paper, 23 cents, 


The Sardonyx Seal. A Romance 
of Normandy. By BELLE Gray TAYLOR. 
12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, $1.50, 


Representative Irish Stories. Com- 
piled, with introduction and notes, by W. B, 
Yrats. (No. XXXI. in the Knickerbocker 
Nuggets Series.) 2 vols., $2.00. 


Manual of the Domestic Hygiene 
OF THE CHILD FOR THE USE OF STU- 
DENTS, PHYSICIANS, SANITARY OFFI- 
CLALS, TEACHERS, AND MOTHERS. By 
Jutius UFFELMANN, M.D., Professor of In- 
ternal Medicine at the University of Rostock, 
Translated, with the author’s permission, by 
HARRIOT RANSOM MILINOWSKI. Edited by 
MarY PuTNAM JACOBI, M.D. 8vo, cloth, 

2.00. 


’ ° 

Thomas Jefferson’s Views on 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. By Joun C, HEN- 
DERSON. With a New Portrait of Jefferson 
engraved forthe Work from the painting by 
Thomas Sully. 8vo, cloth, $1.75, 

“‘Jefferson’s idea of the school and of a pattern unt- 
versity are well worthy studying, and these are clearly 
presented in the work before us.”—N, Y, Journal of 
Commerce. 

‘*Mr. Henderson’s volume is full of interesting in- 
formation not easily to be gotten elsewhere, and it 
will serve an excellent purpose.”—Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 

‘“*Mr. Henderson does full justice to Jefferson’s pa- 
triotic labors in behalf of public education, and shows 
how highly this veteran statesman regarded the value 
of unsectarian schools. The writer deserves the thanks 
of all the thoughtful members of the community for 
this able presentation of ‘ Jeffersonian Principles’ in 
regard to cherishing the interests of learning in all 
parts of the Republic.” —Public Ledger. 


The Stock Exchanges of London, 
PARIS, AND NEW YORK. <A Comparison. 
By GEORGE R. GIBson. 12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 125, $1.00. 


‘*Mr. Gibson is one of the brightest brokers on the 
Street, and is thoroughly conversant with every detail 
of his business. . . . The work is original and has 
a distinctive value, inasmuch as it contains informa- 
tion that has never before been published.”—Wau 
Street News. 


*,* List of Spring Announcements and pros- 
pectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series sent 
on application, 








Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Original Charades. 
By L. B. R. BRIGGS. 16mo, $1.00, 

Fifty or more ingenious and original charades 
in verse form the contents of this book. The 
author’s grace of style, delicate sense of humor 
and refined literary feeling will commend the 
clever volume to persons of cultivated tastes, 


A Manual of Wood-Carving. 
By C.G. LELAND. Fully illustrated. Svo, $1.75. 


The appearance of this volume is peculiarly 
timely. Mr. Leland’s mastery of the technique 
of the art iscomplete, and his instructions pro- 
ceed step by step in the clearest manner, and 
with the aid of an admirable series of illustra- 
tions by the author, 


French Dramatists 


Of the 19th Century, By BRANDER MA1THEWS. 
New Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 

** This new edition bas an additional chapter, 
bringing Mr. Matthews’s review of the French 
drama down tothe present time, There is no 
book from which the Euglish reader can obtain 
so trustworthy a view of the contemporary 
French drama, and none surely in which a theme 
so complex is so pleasantly unfolded.’’—Boston 
Traveller. 


Essays in Little. 


ANDREW LANG. With Portrait. 
$1.00. 

**One of the most entertaining and bracing of 
books. Full of bright and engaging discourse 
on man, woman, and letters, these charming 
and recreative essays are the best of good read- 
ing. They ought to please every class of reader.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 


Marie Louise and the Invasion 
of 1814. 


A New Volume inthe FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE 
FRENCH Court. Translated from the French 
ot IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND, by T. 8. PERRY. 
Uniform with six volumes already issued, 
Kach 12mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 


**We can cordially commend these books to 
the attention of our readers. Tney wili find 
them attractive in their arrangement, never dull, 
with much variety of scene and incident, and 
admirably translated.’’—The Nation. 


Woolsey’s International Law. 


Introduction to the Study of International Law. 
Designed as an Aid in Teaching and in His- 
torical Studies. By THEODORE DWIGHT 
Woo.msEY. Sizth Edition. Kevisea and 
enlarged by THEODORE 8S. WOOLSEY. 8vo, 
$2.50. 

In this, the sixth edition of this standard 
work, the author’s son, now Professor of Inter- 
national Law at Yale, has incorporated such 
additions and changes as the events of the last 
twelve years necessitated. 


Talks with Athenian Youths. 


Five Selected Dialogues translated from Plato, 
By the author of ‘A Day in Athens with 
Socrates,’ etc, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 

**A delightful little volume. [rreproachable 
scholarship, subtle discr:mination, and a gene- 
rous ardor for whatis best in ancient learning 
are qualities displayed. Such a volume will do 
much te advance the cause of genuine culture.”’ 
— Boston Beacon, 

Previous Volumes.—Socrates— Talks with So- 
crates about Life—A Day in Athens with 
Socrates. Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents, 


A Practical Guide to Whist. 


By the Latest Scientific Methods. By FisHER 
AMES. With the Laws of theGame. 16mo, 
75 cents, 

**The arrangement of this manual, which pre- 
sents things in a beautifully logical and compact 
form, is the best we know. Any student of 
whist who is prepared to give himself up to the 
latest and most approved theories cannot have a 
better guide.’’— Boston Courier. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


748-745 Broadway, New York. 


By 12mo, 
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Wuat the Fifty-first Congress has done can 
be stated in a few words: It has passed the 
most reckless and indefensible pension bill 
ever put on the statute-book, together with 
private pension bills by hundreds, and has 
thereby put in train a probable deficit in the 
Treasury during the coming year. Such a 
deficit can be met only by issuing bonds 
or imposing new taxes. It has passed the 
most reckless and indefensible tariff bill ever 
known in our history, and has embodied in it 
a new principle more vicious and unrepubli- 
can than the tariff itself, viz., that of bounties 
for the production of a particular article of 
commerce. It has increased the purchase of 
silver bullion from $2,000,000 to $4,500,000 
per month, and by so doing has exposed us 
to the danger of a change in the common 
standard of value from gold to silver. If 
the same firmness in resisting the demands 
of the silver-mine owners had been shown 
last June that was shown in February, 
the country would have been spared this 
danger and this drain on its resources, 
It has brought into the Union, before their 
time, six new States, with twelve Senators, in 
order to keep the Republican party in power 
after it had lost the numerical majority in 
the country. It has passed a Postal Sub- 
sidy Bill of which it may fairly be said that 
no such bill was necessary in order to get the 
foreign mails carried. It has introduced 
the new principle in legislative procedure 
that if a quorum of the House does not re- 
spond to the roll-call, the Speaker may count 
one by eyesight, and transact business on 
the presumption that his eyesight is good, 
This practice, it is safe to predict, will expire 
with the Congress in which it originated. 
The only good things to be set down to 
the credit of this Congress are the passage 
of a Copyright Bill, badly crippled, indeed, 
but better than nothing, and a bill for the 
relief of the Supreme Court. Credit must 
be allowed for a vast deal of mischief not 
done, and particularly for the defeat of the 
Force Bill. This was a case where one bad 
measure killed another. The Free-Coinage 
Bill killed the Force Bill, and the Force Bill 
helped to killthe Free-Coinage Bill. 





The Copyright Bill recognizes for the first 
time the property of a foreign author in his 
books sold or printed in this country. It 
puts an end to the Algerine system of 
fostering the national intelligence. It en- 
ables a foreign author to fix the price of his 
own wares, instead of having to accept what- 
ever the bounty of the American pirate 
chooses to award him. But if we said that 
it was a measure to be proud of, we should 
be going far beyond the truth. The obli- 
gation under which it places the foreign 
author to have his book ‘‘ manufactured ” 
in this country, as a condition of pro- 
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tection for it, is a piece of tariff barba- 
rism which is enough to make one hang one’s 
head. It is respectable than 
an act obliging foreigners on landing 
here to provide themselves with a suit of 
American-made clothes in order to entitle 
them to the services of the police or to ac 
cess to our courts of justice. To put any 
condition on a man’s right to the protection 
of the law for his person or property, be- 
yond honesty and peaceable behavior, is 
unworthy of a civilized government, at the 
close of the nineteenth century. The next 
generation, we venture to predict, will, for 
this reason, be heartily ashamed of our first 
international copyright act. 


no more 





The members of the Copyright League, 
and especially Mr. George Haven Putnam, 
Mr. Gilder of the Century Magazine, and Mr 
R. U. Johnson of the same periodical, are 
fully entitled to all the praise and congratu- 
lations which ‘are being showered on them 
for their share in bringing about the 
passage of the Copyright Bill. Mr. John 
son in particular bore the brunt of 
the struggle at Washington during the 
late weary weeks of alternating hope and 
despair. Many of his experiences in that 
period must have resembled those of a ship- 
wrecked man on a raft, who every day sces 
sails bear down on him and then disappear 
without noticing him, The condition of the 
Congressional mind on the copyright ques- 
tion, too, has been for moaths one of the 
greatest mysteries in psychology. Members 
who were supposed to be firmly rooted in 
their support of the bill would often be found 
over night, or after a short absence from 
the Capitol, quite alienated from it and 
greatly cooled towards it, and the work 
of conversion would have to be gone over 
again. Or some clergyman or morailist 
would start up in some part of the country 
and announce his belief that books were 
things which God Almighty meant to be 
stolen, and that the failure to except them 
by name in the Ten Commandments was 
a mere oversight. Or some Western news- 
paper would reveal some hidden villany 
at the bottom of the bill on the part of the 
pampered nobles who write books and car- 
ry on the publishing business in England, 
and on this the knees of some friend of the bill 
would begin to shake, and would have to be 
hand-rubbed with more embrocation. Never 
was a bill which had no ‘‘ money in it” 
pushed under greater disadvantages. That 
it should, too, have been extracted from 
probably the most venai and unscrupulous 
Congress that has ever met in Washington, 
the one most indifferent to moral considera. 
tions, adds of course greatly to the glory of 
the exploit, 





We have heard a great deal about the last 
Congress as ‘‘a business body.” Of all 
business which a legislative body can trans 
act, none could be more delicate than a radi- 






The 
Congress made such a change by its act con- 
stituting nine new circuit and the 
Sun draws a picture of the curious hodge 
podge made of the the 
branches, which would be incredible if it 
were not based upon the official record. It 
appears that the act as passed on the 28th of 
February provided that the new courts 
created by its terms should begin operations 
on January 12, 1891, and made no provision 
for the cases now pending in the Supreme 
Court, while definitely repealing the statute 
on which the present jurisdiction of that 
tribunal rests. his 
from the docket of that tribunal its entire 
calendar, leaving it without any civil cases 


cal change in the judicial system last 


courts, 


natter by two 


** practically swept 


to try, and providing no new tribunal for 
the cases that were 
posed of.” 
blunders was discovered before Congress ex 


thus summarily cis 


Happily this aggregation of 


pired, and a joint resolution was rushed 
through which provides that the new Circuit 
Courts of Appeal shall 
third Tuesday in June, 1891; or if through 
any casualty they fail to meet on June 16, 


organize on the 


then on a day subsequent to be fixed by the 
Chief Justice or any Justice of the 
Court; and that nothing in the new law shall 


Supreme 


impair the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
or Circuit Courts in 
reaching the docket before the first of 
July. 


cases now pending or 


A Washington correspondent makes an in 
teresting contribution to the history of the 
defeat of the Force Bill, giving the chief 
credit for the result to Mr. Ingalls he 
Kansas Senator was asked to follow the ex- 
ample of Reed in the House, and push the 
measure through the Senate by brute power, 
refusing, at a given signal, to recognize any 
Democratic member who sought 
such revolutionary proceedings, and declar- 


to Opp we 


ing it passed as soon as the Republicans had 
answered to the roll-call.. His party 
leagues expected him to comply with the re- 
quest, but Mr. Ingalls peremptorily refused. 
Moreover, he declared that he would defeat 


~) 
co.- 


the plot if the conspirators should find a tool 
ready to attempt it. But for his firm stand 
the project would have been carried through, 
and its failure is therefore due to him. It 
was a great service to the cause of good 
government,the value of which is not impair- 
ed even ifone feels constrained to question 
whether Mr. Ingalls might not have taken a 
different view of the situation if the Kansas 
Legislature which was to elect a Senator had 
been controlled by bloody shirt Republicans 
instead of by the Farmers’ Alliance. 





There are already eight States which have 
adopted ballot-reform laws this year, making 
the total number of such laws to date twen- 
ty-one. The new-comers are Washington, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Oregon, 
West Virginia, Arkansas, and Vermont. 





These are all desirable and thoroughgoing 
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applications of the Australian system, 
the greater number of them being 
modelled closely upon the Massachusetts 
Jaw. In fact, the only bitter hos- 
tility which is shown to the reform 
anywhere now is that led by the Boutelle 
Republican faction in Maine and the 
Chandler Republican faction in New Hamp- 
shire. In the former State the fight is very 
close, and the outlook for the passage of a 
very excellent measure, which is pending, 
is extremely doubtful. In New Hampshire 
avery good bill has been reported from 
committee, but, while the Democratic mem- 
bers are all in favor of it, the Republican 
Machine leaders are against it, and are de- 
termined to kill it. The motives of these 
leaders are the same as those which actuate 
their fellows in Maine. They believe that 
an honest, because secret, ballot will so cut 
down the Republican vote as to give the 
Democrats control of the State. 





‘In Kansas and Nebraska a mortgage 
falls due every ten minutes,” writes a corre- 
spondent of the Lrening Post from the lat- 
ter State. He adds thatin every such case 
renewal of the loan can be obtained only by 
the mortgageor signing a note or bond pay- 
able ‘‘in gold coin of the United States, of 
the present standard of weight and fineness, 
or the equivalent thereof.” The attention of 
the borrower is called to this clause in every 
instance. If he does not agree to it he is, of 
course, at liberty to pay now, and paying 
now means paying gold value. Usually the 
mortgageor makes a wry face and tries to 
borrow somewhere else, but there is nobody 
so green as to lend gold value to-day with 
the prospect of being repaid in silver at 
20 per cent. or 80 per cent. or some other 
per cent. discount when the loan falls 
due, with interest meanwhile at a like de- 
preciation. So the new note is signed and 
the mortgageor goes home with some new 
ideas in his head on the money question. 
If the mortgage companies had taken this 
precaution in the beginning, and if they had, 
during the past fifteen years, made the same 
requirement of gold payment that lenders on 
railroad mortgages have made, there would 
be no silver craze in the West to-day. We 
observe that the bills to prohibit the making 
of gold contracts in Kansas and Nebraska 
are not making rapid progress in the Legisla- 
tures of those States. 





The settlement of the controversy over the 
Fayerweather will is cause for hearty con- 
gratulation. The agreement reached will 
result in the ultimate distribution of nearly 
four million dollars among educational in- 
stitutions, and about half-a-million more to 
hospitals. More than thirty colleges, semi- 
naries, and schools are in the list of beneficia- 
ries, and while no two persons would agree 
in compiling a list of that length, every 
candid man must admit that remarkably 
good judgment was shown in the selection 
of institutions and in the apportionment of 
money among them. No such wide distri- 


bution of money for educational purposes 
has ever been made by arich man, and it is 





a noteworthy feature of the case that these 
gifts came in the nature of surprises to the 
institutions, as Mr. Fayerweather’s intention 
was not known. Altogether the disposition 
of the estate is one of the most remarkable 
manifestations of broad and wise benevo- 
lence ever known, 





The Canadian elections have resulted in a 
practical defeat of Sir John Macdonald and 
the Conservative party. Although they 
have secured a numerical majority, they 
have met very serious losses. This result 
does not, we thiuk, betoken any near ap- 
proach to Annexation, but it does betoken 
the early breakdown of protectionism in the 
Dominion. This baleful system is doomed 
to overthrow on the whole American conti- 
nent. Sir John and his Government were 
and are the representatives of the system 
which taxes the many for the benefit of the 
few. They raised the cry of Annexation to 
frighten the timid, just as the protectionists in 
our last Presidential campaign raised the cry 
of Rebel Brigadiers. But the people were not 
alarmed by the spectacle of the small pattern 
of the ‘‘ bloody shirt” which was waved so 
vigorously in the Northern breeze. They 
evidently believed that Canada could take 
care of herself, in a political sense, just as well 
without a protective tariff as with it. The 
pretence put forward by Sir John that the 
Dominion would lose the power of self- 
control under reciprocity with the United 
States has been decidedly rebuked. The con- 
test has attracted little attention on this side 
of the line—much less, indeed, than in Eng- 
land—but the result will be satisfactory as 
showing that the trend of ideas in reference 
to that venerable fraud and gigantic hum- 
bug called protection is the same in Canela 
as in the United States, 





Mr. Stansfeid’s motion in favor of the 
‘‘one-man-one-vote” plank in the Radi- 
cal platform, supported by Mr. Glad- 
stone, was defeated, owing to the absten- 
tion or absence of the Irish members, by a 
heavy majority in the House of Commons 
last week, but his object was doubtless fully 
achieved by bringing the matter before the 
public through a debate, There is proba- 
bly no purely domestic question on which 
the mass of Radical voters are so sensitive. 
As the law now stands, aman can vote in 
as many different constituencies as he has 
houses or lodgings In this country, where 
elections are held in all constituencies on the 
same day, this would do him no good. But 
in England a properly qualified voter can 
travel about and vote in several. This, of 
course, often gives a well-to-do man three or 
four votes to the poor man’s one. It is almost 
the only anomaly which has come down 
from the old days of restricted suffrage and 
rotten boroughs, and the Radicals, of course, 
seriously resent it. The Tories, however, 
cling to it, as increasing the political weight 
of property, but they do not in these days, 
when they are trying to ‘‘dish the Radicals” 
by pretending to be more radical than 
they, like to own it. So they did not 
venture to meet Mr, Gladstone’s proposal 








openly. They turned his flank, as it were, 
by proposing representation based on popu- 
lation — ‘‘the equal numerical divisions ’’ 
scheme of the Radicals, which they se. 
cretly loathe, but which is for the moment a 
good card, as it would reduce the Irish rep- 
resentation in the House of Commons by 
eighteen, and would therefore be unpalata- 
ble to the Liberals. 





A conference on ‘‘the crganization of 
industry” was held at Oxford (England) on 
the 29th of November, the report of which 
has just been printed and now lies before us. 
As such men as Mr. Leonard Courtney and 
Mr. Arthur Acland, two prominent members 
of Parliament; Mr. Tod, a leading director 
of the London Dock Companies, and the 
now celebrated Tom Mann, the leading 
English labor agitator, were among 
the members, we read the report with the 
expectation of lighting on some important 
contribution to the discussion of the labor 
problem. Tom Mann spoke his full mind 
on behalf of labor, and Mr. Tod _ his 
full mind on behalf of capital. Sym- 
pathizers with labor, who had been backing 
up the dockers and others in their strikes, 
spoke their full minds on behalf of the be- 
nevolent lookers-on. But a more com- 
pletely barren conference probably never 
met. Not one ray of light was thrown on 
the labor problem from any quarter. Tom 
Mann’s case was that there were on that 
day ‘30,000 men out of work in East 
London alone, the greater part of whom 
were responsible as citizens, and responsible 
as fathers of families,” and that “ this was a 
state of things so frightful that it would not 
bear calm contemplation without making 
the very blood boil in the veins of straight- 
forward men and women.” Of course it did 
the men out of work no good to have other 
people’s blood boil over them, so Mr, Mann 
had to produce aremedy. The first feature 
in his plan was the prohibition of ‘‘ over- 
time,” so that the work done in 
overtime by the employed would go to the 
unemployed; then a compulsory reduction of 
the day’s work to eight hours as a maximum, 
If after this there still remained any men 
out of work, there should be for them ‘‘ mu- 
nicipally controlled workshops, where all 
those who could not get work under ordinary 
circumstances should be drafted, instead 
of being left at the street-corners, and 
ultimately finding their way into the work- 
houses and jails to live at the expense of the 
community. They should be drafted into 
the municipal workshops and provided with 
raw material to make that which they re- 
quire for their own consumption or its equi- 
valent,” 





Of explanation how this scheme would 
work in practice Mr. Mann did not offer one 
word. If we use the light thrown on it by 
French experience, when Louis Blanc’s 
‘*national workshops” were tried in 1849, 
and by everybody's experience of human 
nature, we should say that what would 
happen would be this: The men now iu 
employment would, on learning that they 
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were sure of work in any event, grow more 
and more careless and insubordinate in doing 
such work as they already had, and would go 
‘‘on strike” with increasing frequency, com- 
pelling private employers either to discharge 
them in greater and greater numbers, or re- 
tire from business altogether. Consequently, 
the ‘“‘municipally controlled work-shops,”’ in- 
stead of having 30,000 men to find employ- 
ment for, would probably find themselves be- 
fore many months supplying ‘‘ raw material” 
to 200,000 or even 300,000 men. In fact, 
there would be practically no limit to the de- 
mands on them. Ail the lazy, the mutinous, 
the incompetent, and the drunken would 
crowd into them, in the perfectly reason- 
expectation that, being political 
workshops in which nobody was interested 
either in making a profit or keeping down 
expenses, and in which political ‘* pulls” 
would tell, the work in them would be light, 
the hours short, and attendance irregular. 
The spectacle of 30,000 men out of work 
even in such a huge city as London, to which 
so much human good-for-nothingness drifts 
from all parts of the world, is doubtless 
a very painful one; but people whose 
blood boils over it not for- 
get the part it plays that exter- 
nal spur to industry and honesty which 
somehow thus far seems an absolute necessi 


able 


must 


as 


ty in every field of human endeavor, Proba- 
bly 500,000 men are kept ‘‘up to the mark” 
in London by the sight of these 30,000 in 
dustrial failures, 





There isa commission now sitting in New 
South Wales on the labor question before 
which the representatives of labor are mak- 
ing a desperate battle for the enforced 
recognition of the unions by the employers 
in all labor disputes. The same contention 
will probably be made before the Royal 
Commission which is shortly to sit on 
labor in England. The laborers have put 


it in the forefront of their battle in 
England during the late great strikes. 
But no civilized government can make 
any such concession without providing 


penalties to enforce on the workmen the 
fulfilment of any contracts into which the 
unions may enter. At present the great and 
indeed fatal objection to treating with the 
unions is that they cannot keep their 
promises. If the employers accede to 
their demands to-day, there is no guaran- 
tee that another strike against these very 
terms may not be made in a week, or 
that the men may not abandon work with- 
out giving any reason. In addition to this, 
no government calling itself civilized can 
recognize the unions as corporations without 
providing protection for those workingmen 
who do not choose to belong to them. At 
present the persecution or annoyance of 
everybody in the same trade who does not 

in them, is one of the chief duties of 
every union. If the power or importance 
of the unions were increased, the lot of the 
ien who prefer to manage their own lives 

their own way would be harder than 
ever. In fact, every union we have yet 
ueard of contains the promise and potency 





ir. The world does 


of a tyrant and oppress 
i erTsonal 


not want to begin the battle of | 


freedom over again. 


m of 


There old 
putting up during Lent in 
‘*Devil’s Advocate,” 


priest occupying the pulpit, but 


was an medizval cust 
the churches a 
to dispu'e with the 


he 


rms of his employ 


was, of 
course, bound by the t 


ment to suffer himself to get the worst of it 


in the controversy, and finally to be ignom 

niously routed. An attempt to revive the 
practice in one of the churches of Rouen 
in France two or three years ago led toa 
riot, which necessitated the clearing of the 
church by the police. The Devil's Advocate 
played false, and, instead of giving groun 


before the pulpit orator, he held firm 


made himseif too much 


for the priest, amis 
the wild applause of his irreverent follow 
ers among the audience who thronged the 
church to see the fun. This led to the 


discontinuance of the spectacle in Rouen, but 
this year it has been revived in Paris, in the 
interest of socialism, as a means, we pre 
sume,of getting some of the workingmen to go 
tochurch. <A Socialist 

lowed of 
with the preacher about the evils of « 
sent social organization and the pr 
medy for them, and the audiences are said 
but whether 
inure to the benetit of the Chris 
We 


orator has been a 


in one the churches to contend 
ur pre 
per re 
to be very large; the debates 
tian religion 
may well be doubted. have 


full of the 


seen ho 


report m, but it would 
seem that the Sorialist tells that old 
story about the “ exploitation” of the poor 


man by the capitalist ; about the poor grow 


ing poorer and the rich richer; about the 

ease With which rich men get loans, while 
. } +} + vet 

the poor, who need them most, can cet none 

and about the right of the aborer to the 

whole products of his labor. Where he and 

the preacher join issue is probably ir 


searching fora remedy. The Socialist doubt 


less wants ownership of the ‘‘instrument 


the State, and 


production” by 


of money to all comers without 


while the priest insists on a more reguiar at 
tendance at mass, the taking of the sacra 
ment at least twice a year, frequent resort 
to the confessional, the sending of childret 


to church schools, and greater respect for 


clerical advice. It is easy 


+) 


supposition be correct, the 





separated by an immense inter 
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church, it will show that the French Social 
ists are more reasonable than they used to be 





M. Leroy-Beaulieu blows a terrible bla 











in the last number of the Fronomiéste 

tis, against the work of the French Tariff 
Commission which has just made its report 
He says their w h, ti zh it puts cot 
ton, silk, and hides the free list, raises the 
cost of nearly everything else 20 per cent., 
will not and cannot be executed. He says 
600 men in frock-coats and blouses cannot 
decide for a creat c trv cor 
40,000,000 of population how it is go 
ing to live and labor; that there is some 
thing stronger than parliaments, namely, the 

















‘* force of 





circumstances that the im 
mense exporting interest in France will rise 
against a tarifl whic reduces their trade 
with nearly every foreign country; and that 
the consumers—the profess s| classes, the 
salaried classes, the workir issea wl lo 
not participate in tariff-made profits—will 
see to it that the same fate s wer 
tuke the ? as overtook Uw t aws in 
Er riat j anct ohas Vertake the M K v 
B in the United States I ~ rt i ¢ 
marks We consider t wor ( 
mission still-bor Phe t ay be passed 
but it w I ex for re 

ian three n s. Itw attacked with 
irresis rT as } \ f < 
holds which are s . x 
ndustries, by thre < iT 4 
artistic cCiass, W s \ ‘ 
I tof Fra but 3 i | 
advertiseme it ‘ . 4 “ he 
ruined fr t to t retalia 
: which t w < t r 
c Ss the I t ‘ 4 
re vy to art \ t AS 
Belgium, notwithst . D =a 
ranking her r converts 
pol ey ot pr ‘ s s 
few « tries that x , 
lea of cor Tcis v ] ‘ irse 
fa recent t at 4 i ber, 
reference Was i t new t 3 
Did x cedly protect - 
and fear was expressed that B 1m W 1 
f i ier Tact v t 
stricted Thet a pr ‘ me 
int observed at true way for 
Belgium t t the situa was ake 
still lower t ities on AW materials and 
i if i Oris t v « iY f } 1 t ] 
r rvs yr to exXpor £ s In this 
way, hen B anufacturers 
would hav A new v ver their 
French ¢ tors in t foreign trade, 
Ww tog r with the extra handicap of 
he latter in the sha f taxed raw ma- 
eria!, would ena! Belg » win from 
France mor Ee -1 South (American 
trade than would be needed to make up 
for the Sit col erce with France. 
The t vier taxes be laid on imports of 
Xxuries st deficit in the Treasury 
w i be made good, while the productive 
Pp wer of « 1 ry W i i e in¢ reased. 
M. Beernaert, the Minister of Finance, join- 
ed in the d and, though he did not ex 
plicitiy commit 1 lf to the plan sug- 
gested, he made it plain that any changes 
1 the Belgian tariff would be in the 
interests of commercial freedom. He called 
attention to the significant fact that the 
trade returns for the four countries of 
Europe which still stand out against the 
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invasion of protection—England, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
—were more satisfactory than those of any 
the with the 


least industrial development yet did a busi- 


general 


protected country, while one 
ness, under a 8) stem of libe rty, Ww hich, rela- 


tively to I ation, was twice as great 
as that of France or the United States, and 


almost four times that of Austria or Italy. 


| 
the popu 
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OUR LEGISLATIVE ANOMALY. 


Tne figures compiled by Mr. Dockery of 
Missouri showing the comparative appropri- 
ations of public money by the Fiftieth and 
Fifty-first Congresses may not be strictly ac- 
curate as regards the latter, because there 
has not yet been time to examine them close- 
ly; but if they err at al), they err in the di- 
rection of underestimate. About the appro- 
priations of the Fiftieth Congress there is, of 
course, no question whatever. The following 
figures have been printed by the J/erald, 
which first obtained them; they will serve to 
give a point to what we are about tosay : 








Appropriation oe oe Rc aoe. 
Agricultural........ | €4,827,253 €3,385,780 
REET 05. 9%505600000 48,810,000 48,771,415 
Diplo. and Consular. | 8,367,740 3,408,490 
Dist. of Columbia. . . | 11,372,669 10,733,816 
Fortifications....... 8,007,738 6,177,594 
PE cass saccesuss | 23,389,016 16,299,424 
Legislative.......... | 43,084,278 41,598,713 
Military Academy. | 837,360 1,217,809 
ee 55,677,689 | 41,635,345 
ae 233,672,246 163,516,900 
Post-office..........) 150,133,920 127,465,577 
Rivers and Harbors.. 25,186,295 22,397,616 

| 
Sundry Civil........ 67,247,645 | 51,598,145 
Deficiency.......... | 76,617,448 | 35,986,743 
Miscellaneous....... | 27,737,905 | 15,670,862 
Indef. appr’priat’ns. 2,236,000 | 

} } 

Total annual...... | €782,155,210 | 588,864,229 

Permanent..........| 227,115,261 | 224,331,853 

| See : 

Grand total....... | $1,009,270,471 | $813,196,088 


Now, more than one-half of these thousand 
millions of public money appropriated by 
the Congress which has just come to an end, 
was voted by a body of men who had been 
already dismissed from office by their con- 
stituents after as complete a trial as legis- 
lators as any men in American public life 
have ever had. They entered on the duties 
of their office in December, 1889, and 
they sat continuously from then until Octo- 
ber, 1890, legislating vigorously all the time 
under a new set of rules specially devised by 
themselves to facilitate their business. They 
then went with their handiwork before the 
country and asked for its verdict, and they 
went, of course,on the assumption on which 
not only American democracy, but all free 
government,is based—that the electors are 
competent judges of the qualifications of the 
elected. It was not open, therefore, to a Re- 
presentative, when called to account, to ques- 
tion the judgment of the voters, and the Re- 
publican Congressmen did not in November 
question the judgment of the voters touching 
either men or measures, They delivered 
themselves into the hands of their constitu- 
ents by every means known to American 
usage—speeches, articles, books, pamphlets, 
pictures, forged extracts, and cross roads 
talks. They knew well that any claim to 
an occult body of doctrine too strong for 
popular comprehension, and held in a sort 
of hierophantic reserve by such prelates as 
Reed and McKinley and Lodge, would, if 








produced either on the stump or in the press, 
have covered them with derision and made 
their defeat certain. They therefore touk 
care not to produce any such claim. They 
said to the voters, ‘‘ Here we are and here 
is our handiwork. You are the sole judges 
of both. If you approve, send us back. If 
you do not approve, dismiss us.” 

The voters in due course exercised their 
ancient and unquestioned right by dismissing 
from the service of the United States an un- 
precedentedly large proportion of the ma- 
jority. No party has, in the history of the 
country, ever received such a mark of popular 
disapproval as was inflicted on the Republi- 
can party in the November election. No such 
vote of ‘‘ want of confidence ” is to be found 
in our political annals. Only ahandful of the 
legislators of 1889-90 got back to Congress. 
In every legislative body either of our time, 
or of any time, except the Congress of the 
United States, such a defeat at the polls would 
have returned the defeated candidates in- 
stanter to private life. It would have stripped 
them of both power and emoluments on the 
day on which the vote was declared. And this 
effect of defeat is necessary not only to good 
government, but to safe government. A minis. 
terial officer may be safely left in office after 
he has received notice of dismissal, because 
his duties are defined by law, and nothing of 
importance is left to his discretion. Buta 
legislative or judicial officer cannot. A judge 
who has been removed for incompetency or 
corruption cannot be allowed to mount the 
bench again to pass on other men’s title to 
life or property, and a legislator whose legis- 
lative work has been emphatically condemned 
by the voters ought not, in like manner, to 
be allowed to go on legislating. 


All our State constitutions act on this most 
wholesome and necessary rule. All foreign 
parliamentary States act on it. It is only the 
Congress of the United States—and this by 
a bungle in the matter of dates—which is 
exposed every two years to the irruption 
of a horde of discredited politicians armed 
with full legislative power, for the man- 
ner of exercising which they owe no re- 
sponsibility to anybody. The House of 
Representatives, which has been sitting since 
December last, and adjourned on Wed- 
nesday week, had, in fact, no constitu. 
ents. Nobody could punish it for miscon- 
duct, nobody could call it to account. It 
had nothing to fear or hope from public 
praise or censure. And yet, such as it was, 
it had the legal power to loot the richest 
treasury in the world and divide the booty 
as it pleased. It accordingly went back to 
Washington and voted away over $500,- 
000,000, knowing that the individuals of the 
majority would be out of sight, and most of 
them out of mind, before the public got 
accurate knowledge of what they had been 
doing. 

In truth, the conduct of the majority 
since the election has furnished a more im- 
pressive justification of their dismissal than 
their conduct before the election. Had they 
been men worthy of their places, their defeat 
at the polls on such a tremendous scale 
would have made a deep moral impression 
on them. They would have received it as a 





decided, even if unpleasant, proof that they 
had lost public confidence, and they would 
have gone back to Washington for the re- 
mainder of their term in the spirit of an 
honorable trustee or bank president who 
has been removed for errors of judgment, 
and is simply holding office till his successor 
is ready to assume its duties. Such a man 
would confine himself strictly to routine 
work. He would avoid all acts calling for 
the exercise of discretion, all use of 
doubtful powers, all persistence in a policy 
condemned by his constituents, and particu- 
larly all expenditures of funds which were 
not strictly mandatory. If he were not an 
honorable man, he would act very much as 
the Republican majority have acted—that is, 
he would endeavor to make hay while the 
sun shone by using all authority left in 
his hands to fill his own pockets and those of 
his supporters in the Board of Trustees, and 
making as many contracts and engagements 
on behalf of the bank as could possibly 
profit him personally without getting him 
into the hands of the police. 

On one point the late majority have gone 
beyond even the most notorious rogues of 
ancient or modern times. They have actual- 
ly turned round since the election and begun 
to deny their employer’s ability to under- 
stand his own business. We do not be- 
lieve there is anything either in political 
or criminal annals equal in brass to 
the contention of Reed and his confederates, 
carried on up to this day in their organs in 
the press, that the people do not understand 
their legislation, and may not understand it 
for years to come, and that, therefore, their 
dismissal was due to the stupidity of their 
masters. 


HARRISONIAN ‘‘ KEYNOTES.” 
Tue President has put forth, through the 
medium of Senators Hoar and Dawes, the fol- 
lowing authorized explanation of his motives 
in removing Gen. Corse from the Boston 
Post- office: 


‘The President thought that, considering the 
attitude of the Democratic party, which was 
murdering United States Marshals and expel- 
ling Republican postmasters from their offices 
in the South, and endeavoring to overthrow 
constituticna) government by revolutionary 
proceeding both in the House and Se- 
nate, and by preventing honest elections 
wherever they could get the power so to do, it 
was not wise to appoint to an important office 
a person who made no expression anywhere of 
disapprobation of these things, and whose po- 
litical influence, so far as it was exerted, was 
in their favor.” 

This remarkable utterance may he taken as 
an accurate diagnosis of the President’s mind 
as he stands at the beginning of the second 
half of his term. It ‘‘ sounds the keynote” 
of the policy which he is henceforward to 
pursue in regard to appointments for public 
office. It will be seen at a glance that it is a 
very different keynote from the one which 
he sounded in his letter of acceptance, for in 
that he declared that ‘‘ fitness and not party 
service should be the essential and discrimi- 
nating test in appointments to every grade, 
and fidelity and efficiency the only sure 
tenure of office.” It is a very differ- 
ent keynote, also, from that which was 


sounded in the Republican platform upon 
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which the President was elected, for that 
declared that ‘‘ the spirit and purpose of the 
(civil-service] reform should be observed in 
all executive appointments.” 


It is difficult to comment upon the present 
keynote and observe strictly the respect due 
to the President’s high office. We must 
leave to other and more reverent pens the 
task of showing the strength and logic 
of Presidential reasoning which holds that 
the citizens of Boston were justly de- 
prived of the further service of the best post- 
master they have ever had, because he had 
failed to express disapprobaticn of alleged 
partisan proceedings by members of his own 
party in the Southern States and in Congress. 
To us it would seem that if he had express- 
ed such disapprobation he would thereby 
have furnished cause for hisremoval. As we 
understand it, it was not a part of his duties as 
Postmaster of Boston to express views of any 
kind about what his own or any other poli- 
tical party was doing in the Southern States 
or anywhere else. He was there to adminis- 
ter the office in the best interest of the public, 
and he did this so well that citizens of all par- 
ties united in demanding of the President his 
continuation in office. This sentiment was so 
strong that the two Republican Senators who 
now publisn the President’s explanation ad- 
vised him to yield to it, and the eminent 
Republican politician whom the President 
decided for the reasons given to put in Gen. 
Corse’s place, joined them in the same ad- 
vice, saying of the General’s conduct in 
office: ‘‘ Politically, personally, and espe- 
cially in business matters, Gen. Corse has 
made an unexceptionable record in his pre- 
sent office. He has resisted the Democratic 
wolves, he is the head of the Loyal Legion, 
and his reappointment would silence a part 
of the criticism, justly made, against the Post- 
oftice Department, that it has yielded too 
much to the place-hunters, in this case Re- 
publicans. In a measure the removal of Mr. 
Saltonstall would be offset by the renomina- 
tion of Gen. Corse. If the interest of the 
public service is to decide, Gen. Corse will 
be renominated.” But the interest of the 
public service was not to decide, and conse- 
quently a man who had been one of the 
bravest generals of the war, was turned out 
of an office which he had administered to 
the highest public satisfaction, because he 
had not expressed ‘‘disapprobation” of 
partisan matters which were none of his 
business, 

We presume that the explanation which 
the President has given of his conduct in re- 
lation to Gen. Corse will be made tu fit also 
the appointment which he made last week of 
William R. Leeds as Marshal of the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. This is so bad 
an appointment that its defence on or- 
dinary grounds is an impossibility, but, 
viewed as a rebuke for Democratic misdeeds 
in the Southern States and elsewhere, it 
may be justifiable under the present Harri- 
sonian policy. Leeds is one of Quay’s toolsin 
Philadelphia, and has been the leader in the 
worst political ring that city has ever kaown. 
He was repudiated by his party in 1887, 
when he ran as Republican candidate for 
Sheriff, and, though handsomely endorsed 





by James Gillespie Blaine, was defeated by 
more than 7,500 votes, running more than 
25,000 votes behind his ticket. Quay was 
anxious to have the President nominate 
Leeds for Postmaster of Philadelphia, and 
pressed him for that office, but the protests 
from Philadelphia Republicans were so em- 
phatic that even good Mr. Wanamaker was 
afraid todisregard them, Even the Philadel- 
phia Press, which is able to defend Quay, is 
not equal to the defence of Leeds, and says 
frankly: ‘‘ The repudiation of Mr. Leeds by 
the Republicans in this city was not a mere 
caprice, but a deliberate judgment founded 
on abundant reasons. His appointment as 
Marshal is a virtual overruling of it as far as 
Federal authority can do so. It is an ap 
pointment which should never have been 
made, and will deeply disappoint the Presi- 
dent’s best friends in Pennsylvania.” 

The trouble with the 7’ress is that it is not 
looking at the appointment in the proper 
light. We advise it to peruse thoughtfully 
the Harrisonian explanation of the Boston 
appointment. With that as a keynote of 
policy, all becomes clear. Appointments 
are to be made henceforth, not in accord 
ance with the demands of local sentiment, 
and not in accordance with the fitness 
of candidates, but in accordance with what 
the wicked Democratic party is alleged to 
be doing to thwart the beneticent purposes 
of the Harrison Administration. As that won 
derful newspaper, the Boston Journal, puts it 
in sustaining the President's position, the 
‘‘aggressive opposition to every Republican 
measure on the part of the Democrats in Con- 
gress and throughout the country, the slurs 
upon the Administration by the Democratic 
and the miscalled independent press,indicat 
ed that any act of magnanimity upon the part 
of the Republican President would be inter 
preted as an admission that the party was 
weak in men and weaker still in the courage 
to exert its legitimate prerogatives.’” That is 
the way to look at it. The party must show a 
beld front to all ‘‘slurs” by turning good 
men out of office and putting Republican 
partisans and rascals in, or it will be coa- 
sidered as being ‘‘ weak in men and weaker 
still in courage.” The intellectual aspect of 
this position is a thing upon which no unre- 
generate Mugwump should trust his discre 
tion with a comment. 


THE LAW OF HE BARRUNDIA 
AFFAIR. 

SECRETARY BLartneE and Secretary Tracy 
have each affirmed, by their conduct in the 
Barrundia case, that a law forbade Guate 
mala to visit the American ship Acapulco in 
order to arrest Barrundia. Each has, by 
what he did in that case, declared that Gua 
temala could not arrest Barrundia, because 
he had committed a political and not a com- 
mon-law offence against Guatemala Secre- 
tary Blaine and Secretary Tracy have each 
of them been repeatedly asked for the book 
and page which contain a law forbidding 
Guatemala to make the arrest. Thus far 
each of them, although of 
failed to do so. 


ten requested, has 





As President Harrison dismissed from 





oftice our Minister at Guatemala because he 
did not resist, but assented to, the arrest of 
Barrundia by Guatemals, and as Secretary 
Tracy censured our naval commander then 
in the port where the arrest was made, be 
cause he did not prevent, or resist, the ar 


rest, What should the country say and do 


to President Harrison, Secretary Blaine, and 
Secretary Tracy, if Mizner, our Minister, 
was dismissed from ottice contrary to law 


and Reiter, our naval commander, was cen 
sured contrary to law ? 





It is important, for many reasons, to as 
certain what the United States have declared 
to be the law of the 1 a transact 
Secretary Blaine’s im r cessor in 
the Department of re an opinion 
from which the infer rresistible that, 
in his opinion, G 1 was entified to 
make the : st w al i It is 
believed that such st 
formly upheld in the Depart nt of State 
when there has bee ccas conus ra 
similar question Not vt Execulive 
Department of the Federal Government, bu 
the Judicial Department, has expressed 
opinions which justify the « of Gua 
temala, of our Minister, Mr. Mizner, and 
of our Davai otticer R tet In 8 CASt 
reported in t ninety-s i v ime 
United States Reports, page $20, the Su 
preme Court declared that, ‘‘ unless treaty 
stipulations provide otherwise, a merchant 
vessel of one country visiting the ports of 
another for the Purposes f trade, is, so x 
as she remains, subject to the aws whic! 
govern those ports I juestion in that 
case Was whether Gen. Butler, when in com 
mand at New Orleans, was justified in com 
pelling certain articles of money, silver 
plate, and bullion to be removed from a 
Prussian vessel, aud her clearance to be 
withheld until his order should be complied 
with. 

In a case reported in the 120th volume 
of the United States Reports, page 1, 
the Supreme Court again declared that, 
unless exempted by treaty, a foreign 
merchant vessel, entering a port of the 


Tie P " : , nie 
United States for the purposes of trade, is 


subject to the local law, and the loca! courts 








may pun any crime committed in the 
vesse! within the port by one foreigner upon 
another foreigner The vessel in that case 
was Belzian, and lying in one of the ports of 


New Jersey. There was atreaty between Bel- 
gium and the United States conferring power 
upon Belgian consuls to take cognizance of 
differences between captains, officers, and 
crews of Belgian merchant vessels in our 


+} 


‘ ‘ | 
that the local au- 


Y ¢? an al tin 
ports, and also sti I 


Ui sling 


thorities shall not interfere ‘‘ except when a 


' 

ir ( 
disorder arises of such a nature as to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of public order on 
shore or in port."”. The Supreme Court de- 
cided that the treaty did not apply to a fe- 
lonious homicide on board of a Belgian 
merchant vessel in one of the ports of New 
Jersey. In disposing of the case, the Court 
said: ‘‘Itisa part of the law of civilized 
nations that when a merchant vessel of one 
country enters the ports of another, for the 
purposes of trade, it subjects itself to the 





law of the place to which it goes, unless, by 
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treaty, or otherwise, the two countries have 
come to some different understanding or 
agreement; for, as Chief Justice Marshall 
said in the kachange case, ‘it would be ob- 
viously inconvenient and dangerous to so- 
ciety, and would subject the laws to con- 
tinual infraction and the Government to 
degradation, if such merchant vessels did 
not owe temporary and local allegiance, and 
were not amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the country.’” The Court also said: ‘‘ As 
the owner has voluntarily taken his ves- 
sel for his own private purpose to a place 
within the dominion of a government other 
than his own, and from which he seeks pro- 
tection during his stay, he owes that govern- 
ernmentsuch allegiance, for the time being, 
as is due for the protection to which he be- 
comes entitled.” 

The Court, in this case, referred to a deci- 
sion by the French Court of Cassation, the 
highest judicial tribunal of France, in which 
the French court declared ‘‘ that merchant 
vessels entering the port of a nation other 
than that to which they belong, cannot be 
withdrawn from the territorial jurisdiction 
tn any case tn which the interest of the State 
of which that port forms part finds itself 
concerned.” 

If President Harrison, or Secretary Blaine, 
or Secretary Tracy claims immunity for his 
action in the dismissal of our Minister and 
in the censure of our naval officer, and 
claims it under a law which gave protection 
to Barrundia from arrest by Guatemala 
while the Acapulco was in one of her ports, 
the President, or the Secretary of State, or 
the Secretary of the Navy should be able to 
furnish the text of such a law, or the ac- 
cepted principle of international jurispru- 
dence from which the deduction of sucha 
rule is inevitable. As not one of them has 
yet offered such a text or such a principle 
to the inspection of the country, the infer- 
ence must be that neither text nor principle 
is in existence, 

Barrundia’s widow has made a claim 
against the United States for $1,000,000 for 
the loss of her husband. Under the rulings 
of both the State and Navy Departments, 
she has a moral claim to the money. What 
answer to her have they got? ‘‘ Let us keep 
still and maybe the affair will blow over,” 
they probably say. Oh, no, it will not blow 
over until we get from them the law of the 
case, 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE ITALIAN 
SITUATION, 
Paris, February 19, 1891. 

THE retirement of Crispi is an event of no 
small importance. He was known to be the 
stanch advocate of the Triple Alliance, and he 
enjoyed the perfect confidence of his King, who 
had repeatedly given bim extraordinary marks 
of favor. There was some surprise felt in the 
world when Italy entered into the Triple Al- 
liance, as this alliance was visibly directed 
against a possible combination of France and 
Russia; but those who knew Italy well were not 
much astonished, Italy has become thoroughly 
convinced that there is no Power in Europe 
which could or would eventually destroy her 
unity except France. This conviction may be 





completely erroneous—I believe myself that it 
is; butitis very widespread, There isa general 
conviction on the other side of the Alps that 
if France had a monarchical and clerical gov- 
ernment, such a government would be un- 
friendly to the House of Savoy, would make 
some effort in order to reéstablish the tempo- 
ral power of the Papacy, and would even per- 
haps reconstitute the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies, Italy seems to dread nothing more 
from her cold enemy, Austria. The declama- 
tions of Irredentism are not signs of any real 
hostility. Austria seems herself to have com- 
pletely renounced all idea of ever garrisoning 
again the beautiful cities of northern Italy 
and the Romagna; she has turned her back 
on the south and is looking only eastward: is 
she not Oesterreich ? 

Just or unjust, the fears which Italy feels 
with regard to France would not perhaps 
have sutliced to induce her to enter into the 
great constellation of the German Powers, 
Italy might have remained neutral in the 
midst of the complication of European affairs; 
she had fairly reorganized her finances, she 
was becoming more indu:trial, more wealthy; 
she would probably have gained more by 
adopting a determined and systematic non- 
intervention policy than by any other means, 
But such a policy is absolutely contrafy not 
only to the Italian genius, but also to the pecu- 
liar genius of the House of Savoy. If you 
read the history of this extraordinary house, 
you will have the key to its policy : ‘‘ Avanti, 
Savoia !” is its motto. The Dukes of Savoy, 
after wards the Kings of Piedmont, have always 
been ready to run great risks: in our own 
times, remember Novara, remember the Cri- 
mean expedition, Solferino, all that came after 
Solferino, ard finally the attack on Rome. 
The Piedmon ‘ese advisers of the King and the 
King himself‘all labor under a conviction that 
the House of Savoy has a ‘* manifest destiny,” 
and that this destiny can only be accomplished 
by a policy of action. It is not enough to 
wait for events; such men as Cavour and 
Crispi think they must prepare events. And 
who could better help the Italiansto prepare 
events, a few years ago, than the ali-power- 
ful Kanzler who had in his hands all the 
diplomatic strings of Europe? Who could 
smooth matters better between Austria and 
Italy than Prince Bismarck, who bad formed 
the alliance between the two Germen empires, 
and thus formed a great European barrier 
against Russia? It is not to be wondered at 
that Italy allowed herself to be tempted by the 
prospect of forming a part of this great pacific 
alliance; her accession to it seemed to give her 
a greater dignity, to open a new horizon in the 
East and in the Mediterranean; it secured for 
ever her newly conquered unity. 

This was the brilliant side of the affair; 
there was, unfortunately for Italy, another 
side: she could only enter the Triple Alliance 
prepared for certain eventualities, and the 
preparation was a costly one. Her army, her 
navy, her armament had to be put in readiness 
for all contingencies. She had, with many dif- 
ficulties, and not without much merit, put her 
finances in a good state ; now she was to incur 
enormous expenses, and the era of deficits in 
the budget was about to recommence. You 
ean feed a proud nation with glory, or even 
with promises of glory ; but you can only do 
so fora certain time, The tax-gatherer does 
not wait, The Italian people is, at the present 
moment, quiteoverburdened, During these last 
few years Italy has reminded me of Blue- 
beard’s wife, in Perrault’s tale, standing on the 
top of a high tower, looking round, and ques- 
tioning her sister— 





**Ma sceur Anne, ma sceur Anne, 
Ne vois-tu rien venir?” 
No ; Italy, like sister Anne, saw notbing com- 
ing, and she also could say : ‘‘Je vois la poudre 
qui poudre et l’herbe qui verdoie.” 

The Triple Alliance brought nothing except 
increasing expenses and increased taxation, 
Crispi had completely identified himself with 
the policy of the Triple Alliance, and for a 
long time he seemed unassailable. Cabinets 
might fall, he could not fall. His Cabinets, in 
fact, had become a mere harleqain’s coat; 
when one piece was torn or faded, he simply 
putin another. Things began to take another 
aspect when Prince Bismarck fell from power, 
Crispi had been, with the great Chancellor of 
northern Germany, a persona grata ; his pres- 
tige was partly derived from the prestige of 
Prince Bismarck, who had thought him worthy 
of his confidence and had made him an asso- 
ciate in his great designs, When the Emperor 
of Germany struck Bismarck, he indirectly 
struck Crispi, The Italian Premier, who seemed 
necessary as long as the German Chancellor 
himself was necessary, was now almost left to 
himself, and he had to face an entirely new 
situation. Instead of being one of the gods of 
Olympus, he fell among the demi-gods; he was 
reduced to the rank of an ordinary Prime 
Minister. 

Crispi did not lose heart; he still enjoyed the 
confidence of the crown; he hoped, with this 
powerful help, to be able to weather the par- 
liamentary storms, The great cry was econo- 
my, the diminution of the national burden; he 
studied more carefully than he had done be- 
fore the situation of the finances. Though the 
principal instigator and first mover of the Tri- 
ple Alliance was no longer in power, the duties 
of the allies remained strictly the same; it 
was not possible to save anything on the ex- 
penses of the army and of the navy. but two 
reforms seemed possible to Crispi: (1.) It was 
possible to reduce the number of the prefect- 
ures in Italy, and by this means all the admi- 
nistrative expenses connected with the Home 


Office. (2.) There was a great anomaly in the 
existence of several State banks in unified 
Italy. Would it not be better, in the interest 


of political unity, in the interest, also, of the 
commercial classes, to have a single bank of 
emission, such as the Bank of France, as the 
Bank of England ? 

As soon as Crispi had made up his mind first 
to diminish the number of the administrative 
subdivisions and offices, and to merge all the 
State banks into one (two measures, by the by, 
which had no party character), he threw him- 
self into the business with his usual ardor and 
determination; but he soon found that it is not 
safe for a minister who has ceased to hold an 
exceptional and impregnable position, to at- 
tack private or corporate interests, The pro- 
ject of the prefectures alarmed the great and 
powerful class of the functionaries; the project 
of the State banks alarmed the financiers of 
the provinces. The activity of the Opposition 
became incessant, and the parliamentary ma- 
jority was visibly dissolving. When Crispi 
became aware of his danger, he had no hesi- 
tation; he threw down the gauntlet to the 
Right, and made the most aggressive speech 
against his enemies, He knew he must fall, 
but he chose to fall on the Left, so as to be- 
come the leader of the Left immediately after he 
had quitted the Cabinet, The time was past 
when he could manceuvre between the Right 
and the Left; his only chance of returning to 
power with an increased strength was in mak- 
ing himself again a partisan. He deliberately in- 
sulted the Right, and accused it of having mis- 
managed the finances of Italy when it was in 
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power. It was evident to all that he wished to 
abandon power for a time, and that he was 
tired of struggling with a Parliament whicb 
had ceased io foliow him blindly. 

The King was obliged to form a Cabinet 
with very mixed elements, and to go from Ru- 
dini, a stanch Conservative, to Nicotera, a 
stanch Radical. Coalitions are sometimes neces- 
sary in parliamentary life; they may be formed 
under the influence and at the dictation of a 
man strong enough to impress his will for a 
time upon a number of men opposed in general 
principles, but willing to act for a time in 
harmony, in view of some great object or 
merely under the pressure of necessity. There 
are other coslitions which unite accidentally 
men who have no common principles, who 
have only what may be called negative ob- 
who are working against a common 
enemy, and who, after having been united for 
a day, separate as soon as they come to discuss 
some new measures, The present coalition 
which is personified in the Rudini-Nicotera 
Cabinet, seems to belong to this second class 
of coalitions rather than to the third. I look 
in vain for the superior man who can impress 
his will, for the leader who can make himself 
obeyed in all circumstances. In all probabili- 
ty, the Italian Parliament, after a short period 
of lassitude and confusion, will have to be 
dissolved, and new elections would probably 
give the majority to the Leftand to the groups 
of the Left who follow the leadership of 
Crispi. 

Much depends, however, on events which are 
out of the control of the Italians themselves, 
Crispi must share more or less the fate of the 
Triple Alliance; he must even share, to a cer- 
tain extent, and by an indirect influence, the 
fate of Prince Bismarck. We hear very 
strange things from Germany—so strange that 
we can hardly believe them, and that we re- 
main incredulous, The young sovereign who 
now rules in Berlin has a singular idea of his 
mission, It is not long since he sent his full- 
length portrait to the German Embassy in 
Paris. The portrait is not without artistic 
merit, but when you look at it, it seems as if 
you were looking on some portrait of past 
centuries, The Emperor is standing so that 
you see only his profile, sharp and well cut; in 
his hand he holds the sceptre, like a staff of 
command, with a bold ge ture, as if he were 
holding a sword. The sky forms the back- 
ground. The picture reminds you of the fa- 
mous pictures of Louis XIV. It is evidently 
symbolic; the young Emperor must have him- 
self chosen the attitude. We have seen him at 
work since he ascended thethrune. His rest- 
lessness denotes a hurried ambition, and an 
ambition which extends over all objects; the 
world is waiting with some anxiety for what 
may be inspired by this uneasy genius, which 
will brook no obstacles. Italy has placed her- 
self in the rear of Germany; she must, directly 
or indirectly, bear the consequences of the al- 
liance which she has been so anxious to form. 


jects, 


AMERICA IN THE GUELPH EXHIBI- 
TION. 
Lonpon, January, 1891. 
I HAVE made two visits to the Guelph Exhi- 


bition now in progress, and with an eye to the | 


interest which it has for students of American 
history, The Times to-day, in discussing the 
Bering Sea difficulties, says, with a good 
deal of truth, that the Americans have had no 
history of much interest to the world except 
as it has grown out ef the relations which they 
have sustained, either in a friendly or inimi- 
cal way, with England; and so one may go to 








an exhibition intended to record all that there 
is remarkable in English history from the ac- 
cession of George the First to the death of 
William the Fourth with a not unreasonable 
expectation of seeing American history traced 
It is 
indeed so remote for the years of the first 


more or less remotely in the grouping. 


George that there is bardly a picture in the 
Exhibition suggesting an American reference. 
For the period of the second George there is 
not much, and what there is relates to the con- 
quest of Canada and to the war against Spain 
in the West Indies. No naval name of this 
reign is more frequently, | suppose, on the lips of 
Americans than that ofthe Admiral with whom 
Washington’s brother served, and whose name 
became for this reason attached to that estate 
on the Potomac which the nation preserves in 
When 
one looks upon the picture of Admiral Vernon 


memory of its most illustrious citizen. 


as drawn by Gainsborough, hanging here in 
the neighborhood of such heroes of the sea as 
Hood, Vincent, and Rodney, one is quite in- 
clined to believe that it was a happy stroke of 
luck that gave him Porto Bello when he risked 
all and captured it with the aid of six ships of 
the line,and that his later failure at Carthagena 
with a much beavier armament was more in 
accordance with the intellectual smallness of 
his personal bearing. One finds far more satis- 
faction in the shrewd energy displayed in the 
face of Boscawen, as Reyn 
mentary art,caught 


lds, with his m 
it in the half-lergth which 
tells of the capital exploit when Louisbourg fell 
in 1758, to make an opening for the great vic- 
tory of Wolfe the next year. 

Of the victorious general on the Heights of 
Abraham a single picture, and 
that is a small full-length in 


there is but 
uniform, of whic! 


I do not remember any engraving, and it is 


lent to the exhibiti 


n by a private owner. To 


those who are most familiar with the profiles 
that so character, this _ 


hardly recognizable; and there is little of the 


belie his iciure is 
heroic in either to suggest connection with the 
sword which he wore, and which is here ex 
hibited by favor of the Royal United Service 
Institution, and the cloak in which he die 
which 
the armor preserved in the Tower. 


I found exhibited the other day amid 


When we come to the reign of 
Third, 


though there are but three Americans repre 





there is much more of dire 


sented by likenesses, Considerin 





of good Washingtons that there are in Eng 


land, beginning with the superb Stuart which 
Lord Rosebery has, and which has recently 


been engraved in the Jilustrated English Ma 
gaztne, it is rather surprising that the Com- 
mittee should have been content with a small 


profile in pastel, which stands uncredited in 
seems to be on» of 
‘opy from bis studies, 
A china statuette and, one of Wedgwood's re 
liefs—the Jast n unsati-factory—also add to 
the record of the importance which Washing- 
ton maintained in the 


George. 
rge. 


the catalogue, but which 
Sharples’s, or perhaps a 


reign of the third 


Franklin is represented by a smal! picture 





belonging to Earl Stanhope, of which the cata 
logue says nothing astoitsauthentic.ty. It is 
the familiar picture, where Franklin sits read- 


} 
ing with his thumb to his chin, and is probably 
a copy of the large picture which used to hang 





over the fireplace in the 
J. Will I 


ams in Philade!phia, 
there fifteen 


use of Mr. Henry 
as I remember it 
There are two at- 


tempts of Wedgwood to depict the shrewd and 
¢ 


years aco. 
placable lines of the philosopher's face in one 
of the cases near by, as well as a similar like 
ness of Franklin's Tory son. One turns easily 
from Franklin to the London printer Stra- 
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han, to whom Franklin sent, on leaving Lon- 


don in 1775, that well-known epigrammatic let- 


ter; but only to find in Reynolds's drawing of 


bis unemotional and almost un-Seettish face 
little to counterpart the wit and lubricating 


’ 


} 
rinating figures of the whole col- 


lection are those of the third and fourth 
Georges, at d one sees them in every aspect 
and inevery s‘yle. The befrizzled simper and 


dancing-master attitudes of George the Fourth 








tire one to death, on canvas, 
ivory, in wax, in enamel, in chit 
boxes, on brooches, on medals; a: 
his eves was thought divine enough t air i 
a cloud and to be set in a roya n The 
eftigies of rge the Third are eas nu 
me but one bas a sort of respect f that 
stubbor ur sho forced I North te 
ntin the war with tl : sagainst all 
hope As a ¥ fe " » his 5 cehood 
George the Third was not a ma be avoided 
if we may j e from the } ire which Rey- 
nolds painted of him 1 TY, a ” he 
) lee! as sent rom St. James's Palace i 4 
perceptible bow, as be grew ‘ s face 
hardened, grew less flex:! and keda e 

tolid: for even the gra f Gainsbor s 
the fu w he ex | Tt, a 
which has beer ghtt he exhil fr 
Buckingba Palace, fails t ike one look 
w more than a ta tv of . stinate 
Kor y t e t us ivs t A st foo 
nun s nial res ®* t t as 
that face and air uy the spectator ‘ 
some { them are ex te ¥ re » WAX 
n t hace i x ana * ¢€ es 
v ‘ s . Fe) ww rT sa 
often as e gi ances Z e 4 i cases 
he centre of t r are significant of ° 
unWave ry 8 i ast ss ot nN zc Ww ~ 
his rea t Aitie a irk any sia sin 
areign whose great : bis granida = 
ter seems desirous of ¢ ating. 

Ofalitt w . i irliament as rep- 
reset x t » v " 1s WwW . 
pity on that 3 I thw e likeness 
there in the t row see t " sarra 

€ at bis sovereign’s stubborn consistency. 

e sits leaning back as if with an air of resig- 
nation t the King’s biiding, while his own 
judgment revolted at the miserable task he was 
put to do beyond the Atlantic. We never quite 
understood Lord North till we got that series 
of cor ential notes which he and the Ringex- 


vears, during which the 


British soldier and the German mercenary 
were striving to avert the inevitable. 1 look 
upon his picture with a new interest in the 
light of those revelat 8, 


wanders about London 
aunts of Dr. Johnson—and there 
nality of the Georgian era more 
London 


leeply impressed upon treets—rarely 


thinks of him as a political pamphleteer, 


taking sides against the 


incipient revolution 
which was growing about Massachusetts Bay; 
and yet there is not a picture in this collection 
more forcibly bringing that contest here in 
London before me than this of Johnson by 
Reynolds, which Lord Sackville contributes to 
the exhibition. One almost believes it the at- 
titude in which Reynolds may have seen bim 
thundering out those clamorous postulates 
which he not long afterwards embodiea in his 
‘Taxation No Tyranny,’ which was like a fist 
struck in the face of Sam Adams. 
garb, with dishevelled hair—almost the only 
picture of Johnson, that is familiar, which has 
no wig—his features losing something of their 
bluntness in profile, his hands awkwardly rais- 


ed one over the other in disputatious fashion, 


In a brown 
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even his gnawed finger-nails showing in the 
fidelity of the painter’s art—we have in him 
the incarnation of a rampant spirit of prero- 
gative, 

There, not far off, hangs a row of the men 
that took part in those Parliamentary de- 
bates which made the advent of Ameri- 
can independence almost more a part of West- 
minster than of Faneuil Hall. There is Chat- 
ham in the figure of his virile prime, full of 
reserved power, and more a man than he was 
when he swooned in that historic scene which 
Copley has painted, but rather nearer in vigor 
to that waxen effigy in his living garb which 
the curious stranger sees to-day in a secluded 
loft in the Abbey. There is Fox, who perhaps 
enjoyed his harassing of the Ministry more 
than he cared for American justice—just as 
Reynolds painted him with the fervor with 
which he knew how so well to flush his speeches, 
and shown at an early age when Reynolds did 
not discern all that rugged strength one sees 
in the statue which stands opposite the repose- 
ful Pitt in the gallery at Westminster, as the mo- 
dern sculptor bas fancied him. Thereis Burke, 
in his pictures more the scholar than the ardent 
inveigher against wrong, sensitive and sensi- 
ble as Reynolds depicted him, and supremely 
intellectual in Opie’s hands; there is Rocking- 
ham, the refined, inquisitive Liberal, with 
more power than you feel he might ordinarily 
exhibit, and we entertain no doubt that Rey- 
nolds has not mistaken his character. There 
is Gen, Conway—and Barré ought to be with 
him—not handsome, not great, even in looks; 
but the embodiment of that nerve which so 
endeared him to his fellow-subjects beyond the 
sea. 


Turning to the belligerents of the struggle 
in America on the part of the Crown, the rep- 
resentatives are not so many as one could 
wish. A good many pictures scattered about 
in the English country-houses—like that of 
Earl Percy in Alnwick Castle—of those whose 
names were a terror in many an American 
hamlet, are wanting. We find, however, Lord 
Howe, but only in one of Wedgwood’s reliefs. 
Cornwallis is in no better form than on one of 
those China tea-pots such as I remember see- 
ing in my boyhood in a mansion of the Old 
Colony. Clinton is shown in nothing better 
than one of Cosway’s mannered miniatures. 
It is something surprising to see that Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, in his overfineness, has left 
anything of dash and hardiness in the half- 
length of Rawdon, who figures so prominently 
in the Carolina campaigns. If Rodney had 
been more intimately connected with our Re- 
volutionary struggle, a superb full-length by 
Reynolds, which belongs to St. James’s Falace, 
would be a crowning example for this part of 
the exhibition; but his splendid victory over 
De Grasse ini the West Indies came too late to 
trouble the Americans, though it served to 
stiffen the English negotiators during the 
treaty time; and, but for the ensnaring of 
Major André, he might, as the confederate of 
Arnold, have ascended the Hudson with a part 
of his fleet. 

In one of the rooms of the Guelph Exhibi- 
tion Nelson and Wellington divide the atten 
tion, and personal relics of the two fill a case 
in the middle of the room, With the former 
we have a slight connection in our American 
history. He had been made a captain in 1779, 
and commanded a frigate which cruised on the 
New England coast in the later years of the 
war, There are brief references to this part 
of his career in a recent life by Mr. Latham 
Browne, drawn from some of Nelson’s own 
memoranda, I was curious to know if there 
were more details than he printed, and applied 








to the author; but he tells me he has given 
everything which he notes of his American 
experience. What Nelson did made no mark 
on the progress of the war. He captured a few 
coasters, and, for some service rendered, let 
one of those small vessels go, with a safe-con- 
duct, and Mr. Browne mentions this document 
as still hanging on the library walls of a gen- 
tleman in Boston. He is mistaken. When 
the late Judge Davis lived in that city, 
it no doubt was so preserved; but it is 
at present in the cabinet of the Pilgrim 
Society at Plymouth. I remember a gen- 
tleman, almost a centenarian when he died, 
who at this period was sent off with a flag of 
truce toa British frigate in the offing from a 
small New England seaport ; and it was his 
delight in after years—and, dying over fifty 
years ago, he survived the hero of Trafalgar 
hard on to thirty years—to tell the story of bis 
reception at the gangway by Nelson, then in 
command of the ship. This man, whom I dis- 
tinctly remember, in his queue, small clothes, 
and buckled shoes, was born in the year when 
Louisbourg fell before Pepperell. There is 
among these picturesof Nelson one by Rigaud, 
taken just before he started for the American 
station, Like most of his effigies, it has little 
to remind one of his career. Indeed, among 
all the likenesses of Nelson accessible to the 
visitor in London, there is one by Fiiger, taken 
at Vienna in 1800, and now in the Museum at 
Bethnal Green, which almost alone gives the 
head of Nelson the character that bespeaks 
his nature. 

One easily reverts to this other collection of 
national portraits to fill out the interest of the 
students of American history, and hardly an- 
other among them attracts so much the atten- 
tion of a New Englander as Dobson’s picture 
of that Antinomian disturber of early Massa- 
chusetts politics, Harry Vane. This picture 
was given in the first place to the British Mu- 
seum by Thomas Hollis, whose interest in 
Massachusetts history never flagged, and in 
1879 it passed, by the consent of the Trustees, 
into the present collection. Not far from the 
Vane hangs a good picture of Popham, the 
Chief Justice, which must have been painted 
just about the time when he was planning witb 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges that abortive colony on 
our Maine coast. Close by is Raleigh, just in 
the period when he was lending his influence to 
the planting of the Carolina coast. 


The time of the Canadian conquest is splen- 
didly represented in the portraits of Boscawen, 
Amherst, and Wolfe. Reynolds gives us the 
first, Gainsborough the second, while each of 
the three pictures of Wolfe, side by side, de- 
picts him strangely with his weak and aimless 
profile, almost a mockery of his deeds. 

For our Revolutionary period, Bethnal Green 
is much the same in scope with the exhibition 
now going on in Regent Street. It has for 
Washington an unmistakable profile by Mrs, 
Sharples, and a picture by Stuart that I don’t 
remember seeing before—what seems to have 
been perhaps a trial sketch for the portrait 
now so well known in various replicas, and 
usually called the Presidential likeness of 
Washington. This little picture was purchased 
by the Trustees of the Museum from George 
T. Meredith so late as 1887. The single Frank- 
lin is an interesting one, and was painted in 
Paris in 1783, just at the time he was conclud- 
ing the negotiations of the treaty of peace. 
Its surface is bad, and I suspect some cleaner 
is responsible for the difficulty. It is not much 
unlike in aspect the heads which we associate 
with Greuze. 

One is glad to see in the Museum Gains- 
borough’s portrait of Cornwallis, painted two or 








three years after his disheartening experience 
at Yorktown. Thecatalogue, in saying that his 
surrender took place at ** New York,” speaks 
in a certain sense truer than one of better 
knowledge would have written; for we can- 
not forget that Cornwallis always considered 
that it was Clinton’s enmity at those head- 
quarters which allowed his subordinate to be 
entrapped in Virginia. Admiral Howe is 
never an interesting character in his expe- 
riences on our coast, and his portrait is not 
more attractive. 

The political aspect of the struggle on this 
side of the Atlantic is in some respects better 
represented at Bethnal Green than in the 
Guelph Exhibition. There is, for instance, a 
striking modelling of Reynolds’s disputatious 
picture of Johnson, in a study by the late Sir 
Edgar Boehm, in which the sculptor was aided 
by a death-mask. We find here, too, Reynolds’s 
familiar figure of Burke, more alive, per- 
haps, with that character’s peculiar intellec- 
tual instincts than any other. Nollekens ap- 
pears quite in his element in dealing with 
the ruggedness of Fox. North, though none 
of his pictures impresses you as that of an able 
man, was not certainly quite worthy of the 
littleness which Dance puts into a likeness of 
him. The most satisfactory of all is Reynolds’s 
preservation of Lord Shelburne in his peer’s 
robes, Weowe much to the liberalizing ele- 
ment which this nobleman carried into the 
councils that finally ended in the treaty of 
1782, and we never quite understood the rela- 
tive value of the sid which the American Com- 
missioners gave in consummating those nego- 
tiations till we got access to the papers of 
Shelburne, in the life of him which his great- 
grandson Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice has pub- 
lished, JUSTIN WINSOR. 





IBSEN’S ‘“ ROSMERSHOLM.” 


Lonpon, February 24, 1891. 


Tue performance of Ibsen’s ‘*‘ Rosmersholm”’ 
has been the chief theatrical event in London 
since the production of ‘‘ Beau Austin” at the 
Haymarket. Whether because of the late 
‘“* Hedda Gabler” dispute, which at the time, 
however, scarcely created the excitement anti- 
cipated by one at least of the disputants, or 
because of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s later at- 
tack—from the lecture platform—on foul- 
mouthed realism, or (as his admirers would 
have us think) because of Ibsen’s own force as 
moral preacher and social reformer, it would 
be difficult to decide; but certainly the play 
was looked forward to with unusual interest, 
and tickets for the only advertised matinée 
were disposed of so readily that a second per- 
formance was rashly promised before the suc- 
cess of the first had been assured. 

Isay rashly, since of all the Ibsen dramas 
there is not one which is so hopelessly devoid 
of dramatic action. In the ‘‘ Doll’s House” 
and the ‘ Pillars of Society,” the only others 
heretofore presented on the London stage, 
there are several essentially strong dramatic 
situations; they are plays which compel one to 
recognize in them the work of a good dra- 
matist who, unfortunately for the world, has 
sacrificed his art to moral fads. But with 
‘*Rosmersholm ” it is a different matter, In- 
teresting as the story is in itself, despite its 
somewhat childish talk about emancipation 
and freedom (Ibsen’s moral theories in Eng- 
land somehow always do seem a little anti- 
quated), it is, as Ibsen writes it, a story toread, 
but not to act. 

Everything, with the exception of the great 
final incident, has happened before the curtain 
goes up for the first time. Rosmer has already 
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shaken off bis old political and religious 
shackles; Rebecca West's love for him has long 
since led her to rid herself of her riva!; the 
suicide of Beata, Rosmer’s wife—the pivot, as 
it were, upon which the plot turns—already 
dates back a year. Four acts are passed in ex- 
planation of these facts; confession follows 
confession; confidences are the order of the 
day. Even the final incident or catastrophe, 
the suicide of Rosmer and Rebecca, is but 
vaguely suggested and realized; we have but 
the word of the housekeeper for it as the cur- 
tain falls upon the fourth and last act. The 
play deals essentially with effects of causes not 
set forth with sufficient clearness, and these ef- 
fects, revealed by words only, never, by any 
chance, until at the very last, lead to acticn or 
ircident; it is all talk, and nothing but talk, 
from beginning to end, 

lf the business of thedramatist is henceforth 
to represent solely the development of charac- 
ter, rather than a sequence of circumstances, 
then ‘* Rosmersholm” is the best example to 
be bad of the drama of the future. And it was 
probably because it was felt by theatre-lovers 
to be such a genuine test case—a case bet ween 
the old and the new dramatic schools—that the 
house was crowded from stalls to gallery. But 
the crowd, as might have been expected, was 
largely made up of actors and actresses (the per- 
formance was given on a Monday afternoon), 
and of the long-haired men and “‘ esthetically ” 
draped women who haunt socialistic gatherings 
and private views—people whose soulful appre- 
ciation could be counted on beforehand. The 
average play-goer was conspicuously absent. 
In the stalls, the critics who had come to scoff 
held themselves apart, physically as well as 
mentally, from those who had come to wor- 
ship. On the one side, Mr. Clement Scott, 
fresh from his duel of words with Mr. Grun- 
dy ; Mr. Wedmore, ready to damn with neat 
phrases, and the men who address themselves 
to that public whose idols just now are Augus- 
tus Harris and Jerome K. Jerome; on the 
other, Mr. William Archer, who but the week 
before bad been trying through the weekly 
press to prepare the world for the subtleties of 
‘*Rosmersholm”; ‘ Spectator” of the Star, 
and all the radicals in dramatic criticism. A 
deaf man, by watching these two groups, by 
noting at moments the elation of the unre- 
claimed and the dejection of the professed 
Ibsenites, would have known exactly how the 
play was going. 

There were times when it went very badly 
indeed, The house was a sympathetic house ; 
there was no exacting pit to groanand hissand 
rebel at flagrant disregard of sacred traditions. 
But, for all that, in some of the most serious 
passages in the dialozue, the house laughed 
uproariously—good-naturedly to be sure, but 
with undisguised mirth, And the house was 
quite right ; the performance at times was as 
furny as a farce. But the curious part of it 
was that even as one laughed most unrestrain- 
edly, one asked one’s self whether it was really 
at Ibsen or at his interpreters. For in the 
most oppressively dull scenes, in the most deli- 
ciously irresistible absurdities, not Ibsen, but 
actors or translator, or utter want of adapta- 
tion, seemed to blame. For a certain vague 
ness asto why Rebecca first came to Rosmers- 
holm, why the discovery that she is an illegi 
timate child should so move her that she at 
once confesses her guilt, why the plunge into 
the mill-race should be the one and only solu- 
tion to Rosmer’s love and political difficulties, 
Ibsen alone is responsible, 

But a clever stage-manager could easily 
make this vagueness seem less. In reading 
the play one sympathizes in a way with the 
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weak, really meant by 


nature for a quiet domestic life 


vacillating student, 
and a quieter 


political and ethical sphere, and yet imagi: 


ing it his duty to turn prophet ar 
the world. 


d enlighten 
But nothing could have been less 
interesting and more exasperating than the 
character of Rosmer as played by Mr. Kenson, 
a man whose only qualification for the stage 
To this 


} rinke , 
old tricks o 


is a face of the Irving type. very 
modern 16.e he brought all the 
the stage tragedian; of Rosmer he made, as | 
heard it cleverly put, but a “* writhing right- 
angle”; you were amused at 
but never once convinced of his sincerity; his 
talk of emancipation was the weak boasting of 
a child who has played truant or broken into 
an apple orchard. 
posed character of Rebecca West could have 
An 
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lis contortions, 


That a woman of the sup- 


loved him was simply an impossibility. 
Miss 
Not 


was there 


incom arably better actress than 
could not have saved the situation. for a 
moment in their 
suggestion of that reality which alone could 
make 
Then 


reiations even a 


** Rosmersholm px 
the undertook the part of 
Mortensgdrd, the radical and atheist editor, 


got 


sible lay. 


as a } 
actor who 
himself up as a surt of villain, a gen- 
teel Jack the Ripper, and his tirst appearance 
convulsed the audience. 

No less fatal, in one place at least, was a blun- 
der of the translator. Mr. Archer apparently 
has been too busy rooting out the errors in Mr 
Gosse’s translation attend to 
th under his 
supervision, 


to have time to 


se in a work brought out own 
When Rector Kroll accuses Re 
becca West of trying to seduce Rosmer, he 
tells her of her mother’s shame, and then attri 
conduct to an 
filial instinct,” (!) which is a curious and origi 
he 
out for the 
believe in 


butes her own **involuntary 
nal definition of Ibsen’s beloved theory of 
redity. all this 
adapter. Rebecca will not 


But cried 


scene 
her mo- 
ther’s guilt: ‘‘ My mother never said anything 
to me about it,” she tells Kroll, and naturally 
And the last 
ing between Rebecca and Rosmer, where they 


the audience was amused 


meet- 
decide to die together, which should have been 
in its 
rated into the farcical, simply for 


impressive tragical intensity, deger 
lack of a 
little cutting down and concentraticn 


they go from the house towards the n 





into which Rosmer’s wife, the year before, bad 
thrown herself, a titter ran through the thea- 
tre. 

But that the play was still interesting, not- 
withstanding the many drawbacks to its per 
formance; that one would not willingly } 
he 
stances, one would nut go to see it a second 
time—there can be no doubt. 
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ave 


missed it, though, given t same circum 
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** Certainly,” as one of the Ibsenites said to 
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The history begins with the colonial period, 


and, while perhaps ‘* anecdotical,” certainly 
not tedious, in stvle, it gives evidence of much 
pains taken to secure accuracy. T. all of this 
historical work—the main subject of the vol- 


ume—the reviewer devotes but three lines, 


except as he treats the author’s account of the 


last fifteen years, and this chiefly by making 


the above-mentioned ctrange selection. 
F. H. L. 
CLARK UNIVE! , March 1891 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sim: Will you kindly allow a little space for 


a few remarks on the somewhat unjust criti- 
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inst. on my work entitled ‘ The Teaching and 
History of Mathematics in the United States’ ? 
The reviewer places undue confidence in his 
own opinions when he asserts that the replies 
given by 168 teachers of mathematics in our 
leading colleges ‘* prove nothing, unless proof 
be needed that most college professors know 
little of the aptitudes of their students.” The 
reviewer finds fault because no replies to ques- 
tions concerning methods of teaching were se- 
cured from Harvard, Yale, Princeton, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Ann Arbor, Cor- 
nell, Clark University, and the University of 
Wi consin. Is it possible that he failed to see 
that the mathematical teaching at all these in- 
stitutions but two was described at length in 
another place ? From most of the eight institu- 
tions just named I had received letters with de- 
tailed accounts of their work in mathematies be- 
fore the 1,000 letters with the printed questions 
above referred to were sent out. For that rea- 
son, most likely, these institutions did not con- 
sider it necessary to send in information a se- 
cond time. The obtuseness of the reviewer is 
brilliantly displayed when he expects reports 
from Clark University at a time when it had 
not yet opened its doors to students, 
Respectfully yours, FLORIAN CaJORL 
COLORADO COLLEGE, February 27, 1891. 





[Complaints about book notices, when not 
made with a view to the advertisement, are 
mostly based on the idea that such a notice 
is mainly written in order to do justice to 
the author’s merit. In fact, its purpose is to 
give the public such information about a 
book as it desires, and particularly to show 
in what way the book may be useful. While 
we would not deliberately do an author in- 
justice, we cannot go into the question of 
‘‘pains taken,” except in those rare cases 
where the public desires to hear about that. 
When so distinguished an astronomer as 
Sears C. Walker is called ‘‘ Mr. C. Walker,” 
when other names are misspelled, dates are 
erroneous, and the information generally de- 
fective, great pains may have been taken, 
but not pains enough. We repeated the 
nickname and anecdote concerning a great 
living algebrist, as being well calculated to 
convey to readers of the Nation a hint as to 
the degree of delicacy of Prof. Cajori’s dis- 
crimination, ‘‘F.H. L.” thinks these things 
‘* misleading as specimens” of the work; but 
in truth there is much which were better 
withheld while the subjects are living, such 
as: ‘‘ Professor —— was appointed . . 
to supplement Professor ——’s shortcom- 
ings,” ‘‘—— is a far more amiable and con- 
genial person to meet than Professor ——,” 
and the like, the names of the living persons 
being given. The excuse put forth by 
“FPF. H. L.” that these things were commu- 
nicated to Prof. Cajori in private letters, isan 
explanation that fails to explain. 


Another correspondent, ‘‘X.” (Nation, 


No. 1339), blames us for repeating the 
story. Butin what age of the world, pray, 


are we living? It was already in print, it 
was quite true, and, after all, is merely a 
tale of a bit of eccentricity such as theoreti- 
cal mathematicians and thinkers generally 
have been proverbial for since antiquity, and 
such as may be told of nearly every man liv- 
ing who has made important contributions 
to pure mathematics. There was a phase of 
American development (not yet, unfortu- 
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nately, altogether past) when to say that a 
person was different from others was an ac- 
cusation, to call him eccentric simply shock- 
ing. Whenever such a charge was made, 
those of the party’s friends who were con- 
scious of superior powers of mendacity, 
naturally hastened to repel the odious libel, 
and to assure the public of the maligned 
gentleman’s eminent mediocrity. No won- 
der that in such an atmosphere mathemati- 
c.l studies have not flourished. 

Prof. Cajori must not represent us as 
pooh-poohing the opinion of 168 teachers. 
No doubt, were judicious questions asked, 
their replies would be well-nigh conclusive. 
We merely said that replies pretty equally 
divided between ‘“‘ yes” and ‘‘no” proved 
nothing; adding only that, the question be- 
ing as to the relative aptitudes of two classes 
of students for mathematics, answers very 
positive and yet irreconcilably conflicting do 
go to prove that most of the answerers know 
little of those aptitudes. From hardly any 
of the best schools of mathematics were re- 
plies to the questions received at all, nor is it 
true that there is anything in the book equi- 
valent to such replies. The publication is 
‘Circular of Information, No. 8, 1890,’ and 
therefore one naturally expects to find the 
opinions concerning methods of teaching 
held by the instructors at Clark University un- 
der the head of ‘‘ The Mathematical Teaching 
of the Present Time.” But there is nothing 
of the sort there concerning most of the chief 
seats of mathematical learning in this coun- 
try. There are only some generalities under 
the title, ‘‘ Influx of French Mathematics,” 
which is surely a thing of the past. The de- 
tailed information concerning methods of 
teaching relates, with some exceptions, ex- 
clusively to second-rate institutions.—Eb. 
NATION. ] 





THE GAP IN PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


To THE Ep1ToR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: The points raised by your excellent edi- 
torial of February 19 upon some of the defects 
of femate education do not seem to be fully 
met by the ‘Harvard Annex” plan as repre- 
sented by Mr. Gilman in your issue of February 
26, for it would seem that those who are ‘‘ not 
only women with a purpose,” but women “ ad- 
vanced beyond the period of leading-strings,” 
must already have received a pretty large 
share of their education. We who are con- 
nected with coeducation schools do not see how 
the gap can be well filled except on our plan, 
where young women and young men are held 
to the same standards and are taught by the 
same teachers. Is it not also a question 
whether it is a thing to be boasted of in a 
woman’s school that ‘‘there are no women 
among the instructors”? Indeed, can we be so 
sure that some women instructors would be en- 
tirely out of place presiding over classes contain- 
ing young men? Mustallthe young men be for 
ever excluded from enjoying instruction from 
such a teacher as Prof. Maria Mitchell proved 
to be in astronomy? Weare far fromclaiming 
that the plan of coeducation is above criticism, 
but that it does supply superior opportunities 
for filling the gap which you have pointed out 
must be evident to all. 

G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, March 6, 1891, 
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Notes. 


THE Society for Political Education, No. 330 
Pearl Street, New York, announces for publi- 
cation on March 16 ‘ The Reader’s Guide to 
Economie, Social, and Political Science.’ The 
editors, Messrs, R, R. Bowker and George Iles, 
have been aided by twenty-six specialists in 
the preparation of their lists. The Guide will 
give titles of the most important and recent 
books, articles, and reports, with numerous de- 
scriptive and critical notes, The courses in 
economic and political science offered by the 
principal American colleges, for men and wo- 
men, will be summarized, and courses of read- 
ing, elementary, intermediate, and advanced, 
will be prescribed, The Guide will contain 
170 pages, whereas the pamphlet similar in 
aim published by the Society in 1880 had but 
36 pages. 

The American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, whose headquarters are in Phila- 
delphia, announce in their report for 1890 that 
they will issue at an early date translations of 
the text of the Mexican Constitution by Prof, 
Moses of the University of California; of the 
French Constitution by Prof. Cohn of Har- 
vard; of the Belgian by Francis B. Lee of 
Trenton; of the Prussian, ete. The fourth 
number of the Society’s Annals will appear in 
April, completing the first volume of the Pro- 
ceedings, Thereafter the Proceedings will be 
published bi-monthly instead of quarterly, 
The membership of the Society exceeds 
1,600. 

Announcement bas already been made of 
the programme of the Spanish Academy for 
the celebration of the fourth centennial of the 
discovery of America. Additional action has 
just been taken by that body in the shape of a 
plan to publish an anthology of S;anish-Ame- 
rican poetry anda catalogue raisonné of the 
most famous writers of the ancient Spanish 
possessions in the New World. The work is to 
be under the charge and at the expense of the 
Academy, and contributions to the proposed 
volumes are invited from the corresponding 
academies of South America, Special atten- 
tion is to be given to the literature produced 
since independence of Spain, The Academy 
shrewdly announces beforehand that the an- 
thology is not to extend beyond two quarto 
volumes; we fear that the work of reducing 
the vast bulk of Spanish-American poetry to 
that space will be as difficult as getting the 
genius of the ‘Arabian Nights’ back into the 
coffer again, 

The Academy has also in hand the publica- 
tion of the ‘ Cantigas de Santa Maria’ of Don 
Alfonso el Sabio, based upon the codices of the 
Escorial, which have been scrupulously col- 
lated, It will be provided with an introduc- 
tion and a glossary by the Marquis de Valmar, 
and will be of the greatest value to the stu- 
dent of the coinparative philology of the Ro- 
mance languages. 

A popular ornithological work by John B, 
Grant, which involves the careful reproduc- 
tion, by photography, of sixty-four of the more 
familiar birds of North America, with descrip- 
tive text, is in preparation by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, will issue 
directly ‘The Spanish Conspiracy: A Review 
of Early Spanish Movements in the South- 
west, etc., etc.,? by Thomas Marshall Green. 

‘A History of the Sectional Struggle ’—be- 
tween North and South, namely—by Cicero 
W. Harris, to be comprised in an octavo 
volume of 600 pages, will be pubiished by J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. The author’s 
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references to authorities will be copious and 
exact, 

Harper & Bros. will shortly publish ‘A New 
England Nun, and Other Stories,’ by Mary E. 
Wilkins, 

* An American Girl in London,’ by Miss Dun- 
can, With illustrations by F. H. Townsend, is 
in the press of D. Appleton & Co, 

Maj. Casati’s work, ‘ Ten Years in Equatoria, 
and the Return with Emin Pasha,’ which has 
just appeared in its Italian dress, will soon be 
published in English by F. Warne & Co. 

John Wiley & Sons announce ‘ Ordnance 


and Gunnery,’ by Capt. Henry Metcalfe, 
U~. & A. 
A new and enlarged edition of J. Harring- 


ton Keene’s ‘Fly Fishing and Fly-Making for 
Trout’ is about to be brought out by the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company. 

Charles L. Webster & Co, have engaged Mr. 
Blaine to oversee a chapter bringing Gen, 
Sherman’s Memoirs down to date, and to add 
a personal tribute and a critique of the Me- 
moirs, 


‘Dangers of the Apostolic Age,’ by the 
Bishop of Manchester, and ‘ Life Story of Our 
Earth’ and ‘Life Story of Man’ in the 


‘*Science Ladders” series, are to be published 
in this country by Thomas Whittaker. 

A, Lovell & Co, announce Alarcon’s ‘El Final 
de Norma,’ transiated by Mrs. F. J. A. Darr. 
Schubin’s 
* Boris Lensky,’ translated by Elise L. Lathrop; 
and E, Mariitt’s ‘A Brave Woman,’ translated 
by Margaret P. Waterman. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have recently distributed 
among their employees a portion of the profits 
of the business during the past year. 


Worthington Co. announce Ossip 


Instances 
of this commendable practice are, we believe, 
by no means common in the publishing busi- 
ness, 

Mr. George Willis Cooke has brought the 
work of many Browning students to a head in 
his ‘Guidebook to the Postic and Dramatic 
Works of Robert Browning’ (Lsoston; Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), which is a dictionary of 
the persons named in the poems, the poems 
themselves, their allusions, ete., arranged al- 
phabetically. The way of the writer bas been 
made easy for him by the Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr, Mr. Arthur Symons, the Pub- 
lications of the Browning Society, ete., but he 


works of 


has been sufliciently patient and comprehen- 
sive to make an excellent encvclope lia of the 
sort of which Browning stands in need, and in 
the volume the student will find easily what 
he might have to search for in many other 
books. There is a bibliography of Browning 
literature in connection with the work and an 
index, Altogether, it is the most complete 
work of its kind yet issued, and may fairly be 
called a compendious Browning Library in 
itself, 

Within the space of three years, Prof. Henry 
episodical book travels, 
‘Tropical Africa,’ has got into a fourth edi- 
tion, low-priced in order to be ‘ 
(Scribner & Welford), The work has already 
been reviewed by u: at length, but we will re- 


Drummond's of 


popular” 


commend it afresh for its positive information 
and graphie descriptions, and for its humane 
spirit, which, manifested on behalf of the 


miserable victims of the slave trade, will also 
unconsciously elevate the mind of the reader. 

The latest’ volume in the Camelot Series 
London: Walter Scott; New York: A. Lovell 
& Co.) isa reprint of Darwin’s classic work 
‘On the Structure and Distribution of Coral 
teefs.’ The handy and attractive volume is 
provided with a colored map, and Mr. Joseph 
W. Williams furnishes a brief introductory 
account of the origin of Darwin's theory of 





coral formation, and a candid and very useful 
summary of the present state of the question, 
which must be 


considered far from settled 


Due notice is taken of the most recent Ameri 
ean scientific observations and opinion. 

‘The Medical New Yo 
Treat & Co.) is an English epitome « 
gress of medicine and the 

us, the eighth, 


, ~ 


Annual’ rk: E B 
f the pro 
The 
of 


thus one year behind the 


allied sciences 


volume before bears date 
January, 189), 
journals, but is probably as near to them as 


The chapter 


} 
sas 


an 


proper selection would warrant, 


on sanitary science contains statements on 
drainage, ventilation, and water supply well 
supported by authority, but which cannot be 


T) 
ue 


whole is a convenient 


with tl 


regarded as new. 


practical condensation, e references to 


the origina.s generaily noted, 


The excretion of sugar character.zes two 
diseases, one of which, true diabetes, ter- 
minates in death after a slow career. Much 


study and experiment has been expended in 
searching for its essential nature and its pro- 
per treatment. The latest contribution to the 


subject is that of Dr. Emil 


Sehnées of Car!s- 


bad, in his book ‘ Diabetes: Its Cause and 
Permanent Cure,’ translartd by Dr. Ro L 
Tafel (London: H. K. Lewis). The author 


distinctly curable, 


disease is 


the 
provided the physical changes bave not passed 


claims that 


the limit where mechanical restoration is * os- 





sible. The report of cases appears to confirm 
that claim, and it would seem to be phys 
cians’ duty te go over this ground with care, 


The very pronounced use of the first person 
gives an unpleasant tone to the book, and, in 
i 


one of our own race, wou doubt 


but 


suggest as 


to professional standing; in this instance 


it seems a matter of taste rather than of inte 
ligence. The translation is intelligible but not 
altogether smooth and idiomatic. We repeat 
that a sufficient presumption is established t« 
warrant reinvestigation by the faculty of the 
causes and treatment of this grave disease. 
Under the title ‘ Protective Philosophy,’ Mr, 
David Hall Rice undertakes the defence of the 
‘** American protective system,” as embodied 
in the McKinley Bill (Boston: Geo. B. Reed 
The comparative effects of a high tariff and 


free trade are ingeniously established by two 
photographs, one showing the workers in a 
British linen mill, the other those in an Ame- 
rican mill of similar character. A captious 


ght obj 
has not vet 


ography 


critic m 





react 











ble us to see causes; but unless some! I 
free-trader should produ photographs of t 
workers in Austrian cr Russian mills, we ap- 


Mr. Rice's met! 








prehend that Will be deem 
ed conclusive by protecti sts. 

M. Gustave Brunet, the book-lover of Bor 
deaux, has just published a volt f‘E udes 
sur la Reliure des Livres, et sur les Collect $ 
de Bibliophiles Cé Sbres’ rieanux: Vve. Mo- 
quet; New York: F. W. Christerr It is an 
amplification of a pam; ty} shed sv 
{is chief value is as a sur plement in some sort 
to the lists of books owr ¥ famous colie 
ors—M. Leroux de Lit s catalogue of the 
Grolier library, exam} and certain of 
the briefer est gues ta i M. Quentin 
Bauchart’s ‘ Femmes Bit hiles a France 
M. Brunet is able to a nearly fifty titles of 
books wned by Gr , the iist of seme 
three bundred and fifty contained in M Le 
roux de Lincy's biography. Considering the 
present condition of the bookbinding art in 
Great Britain, it is curious to discover that 


British bookbinding was fashionable in France 
Yet M. Branet is una- 
ble to get Roger Payne's name right (p. 156); 


he calls him John. 


early in this century. 











In the Nouvelle Revue for February 1 is an 





article by Mile. Marie Anne de Bovet on “Un 
Ecrivain Cosmopolite: Henry James.” To the 
readers of the elder Rerue des Dew Vondes 
Mr. James's fiction bad already long ago 
been introduced by Mme. Th. Bentzon. In the 
Hetzel collection of translations, one of the 
latest volumes is *‘ La Sq@ur de Miss Luling 
ton,’ by Mr. Edward Bellamy, translated by 
R. Issam. 

















The twenty-seventh part of the new ‘ Stieler’s 
Hand-Atlas’ (Westermann) consists naps of 
the German and the Chinese Empires and of 
India. 

Dr. W. Janker contributes to /¥fermann’s 
Mitte en a detailed account of the tr e 
between the Albert and Victoria Nva as i 
lowed by bim in [S8sd lis purpose Was to se 
cure a passage through Unvyoro and Uganda 
for Emin tasha and his peo; “ failed 
because of a war then raging yeen the two 
countries. He refers to the great number and 
extent of papyrus swamps to be found on the 
banks of the streams, From the stems the na 
tives construct floating bridges, or rafts » 
the streams are too wide and deep bridg- 
ing. He draws an attractive icture of 
Uganda, with its large an istrious 
ation and its Villages nest i banana 
groves, with scattered f: t { 
by cultivated flelds eca ‘ 
he passed a bill which was crowned w 4 OAS 
tle ** just lke ours,” though built only of w i 

ntrast to Dr, Junker’s a int 
was five years ay s re. 

*kson, who Vis 1 ihat ¢ trv 

iterests o he Kritis Eas 
As a conse . {f the 

h ‘J 4 t Siians At i the civ 

ne a des Rank vegeta 

t covers the o1 » fe le fields and groves 
Dead bodies are lying about everyvew Ail 
industry seems ata standstil The px e are 
mostly ina state of semi-starvation Though 
the Christians are for the time in the ascend- 
ant, ‘‘the Mohamme tans are « ‘ted on the 
borders of the ec watching their opror 
tunity to rush in and take possessio It is pro- 
sed, accor giv, to give up the idea of mak- 

g Uganda base of the company’s opera- 
tions on the lake, and to establish their 
headquarters it sor n the northeastern 
shore, and one of the mast esirable of 
tt lake -ountrie With a summary of 
this report in the London 7 imes is ined that 
~ Capt. Lugard, another agent of the com- 
pany, who was sent to explore the country be- 
tween the coast and the lake, with a view to 
eter! the route for the railway and to 
establish stations. ‘* He tound beds of rich iron 
re, plumbago, and copper sulphate,” and also 
mentions, ‘‘ with great caution,” the discovery 


of ‘crystalline quartz reefs similar to the gold- 
bas 


other things which are being done to 


: : ” 
hearing reefs which he seen eisewhere, 





ievelop the country under the company’s con- 
fr 
set out in favorable places, and a number 


trol, valuable timber trees om India are be- 
of Per-ians and Indians have been imported to 
stert plantations of various kinds. 

has a 
contents. Mr. 


of several 


he February Portfolio (Macmillan 
varied and readable of 
Walter the aid 
plates and process cuts, justifies the recent ap- 


table 
Armstrong, with 
preciation of the paintings of Johannes Ver- 
meer of Delft. Haddon Hall 
and pictured, the letter-press being from the 
pen of Mr. John Leyland. Mr. Hamerton pur- 
sues his theme of ‘‘ The Present State of the 
Fine Arts in France,” devoting his second pa- 
per to ‘‘ Painting; the Observation of Contem- 


is redescribed 
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porary Life.” He here talks very suggestively 
of the opportunities for the artist offered by 
the modern marvels of invention and in- 
dustry, like the express-train, the steem- 
roller, the forge for armored ships, and 
the like ; notes the drift towards subjects 
connected with surgery, chemistry, and 
anatomy; and _ discovers a democratic 
trait in the depicting of scenes from ordi- 
nary life, particularly in the humbler and 
more painful walks. Memoranda of certain 
of the paintings referred to serve in a 
rather crude way to point and enforce his re- 
marks, In the March number the theme is 
“Various Effects of Modern Observation,” 
and the moral, that when a modern French 
artist ** has to make his choice between an ar- 
tistic advantage on the one hand and some 
additional piquancy of human interest on the 
other, he will generally go where his public 
lead him.” In other words, ‘in a very great 
number of modern pictures, art is sacrificed to 
mere fact.” This is illustrated by the discus- 
sion of several well-known canvases of recent 
date, beginning with Brouillet’s ‘‘ Suzanne.” 
Significant is Mr. Hamerton’s comment on 
the contrast between Parisian public architec- 
ture and the paintings (open to the above criti- 
cism) chosen to decorate them, 

A correspondent who writes to us from New 
England says: ‘‘ The word ‘lad,’ though it has 
not been so strictly confined to the written lan- 
guage as the word ‘ wag,’ has yet been unfa- 
miliar to the mouths of all save a few superior 
persons who happened to bein a condescending 
mood, As Chauncey Wright used to say, 
‘lad’ has been ‘a boy with a man’s hand on 
his head.’ I have on this account noted with 
interest during the last few months a revival 
of the word among school-boys. ‘ Lad’ is now 
not only in common use with them as a syno- 
nym of ‘boy,’ but the slang phrase ‘ Give a 
lad a chance’ seems to have become a catch- 
word,” 


—IArt (Macmillan) closed its last volume 
in December with a plaint. It had early in 
the year offered three prizes for etchings in as 
many classes, and had named a competent 
jury. To the disgust of the proprietors, but a 
single offering was made—a translation of 
Chaplin’s ‘* L’Age d'or,” which has since been 
printed among the plates accompanying the 
new volume that marks the seventeenth year 
of this art journal. In the issue for January 
1 one is met directly with the regrettable an- 
nouncement that the state of M. Paul Leroi’s 
health compels his retirement from the con- 
duct of L’Art. He will carry with bim un- 
doubted respect for his zeal and devotion in 
his late office. At thesame time the Courrier de 
VArt of his founding will no longer accom- 
pany the main journal. Its publication is de- 
finitively abandoned, and in place of it the 
subscribers will be annually presented with a 
notable engraving. This year’s is already dis- 
tributed, and is a large and fine etching after 
Rosa Bonheur’s well-known cattle-piece in 
the Luxembourg, ‘‘ Labourage Nivernais.” 
M. Leroi will be succeeded by and his work 
divided between two very capable men— 
Emile Molinier for the literary direction, and 
Théophile Chauvel for the artistic. The latest 
numbers to February 15 inclusive continue the 
retrospect of a ‘* Century of Salonniers,” with 
reviews of a number of holiday and illus- 
trated publications. We may mention also 
the paper on the new-old castle of Vincigliata, 
near Florence, one of the greatest curiosities 
of that city, and a chapter on the mode of 
lighting ball-rooms and theatres in the eigh- 
teenth century, taken from Henry d’Alle- 





magne’s ‘* Histoire du Luminaire.” Both are 
furnished with interesting illustrations. 


—The most interesting article in the Febru- 
ary number of La Réforme Sociale is that en- 
titled ‘‘ A Travers la Russie: Observations So- 
ciales et impressions de Voyage,” by M. A. 
Delaire. Had not the writer felt himself 
bound to account for Russia as a whole and 
describe the landscape, he would have had 
more space for his remarks on the condition of 
the factory bands, which is really his subject. 
In spite of his amateurishness, he sets forth 
clearly the fact that the absence of labor agi- 
tations in Russia is, in great part, due to the 
importance there accorded to religion and the 
family. The point is thoroughly well taken. 
At factories visited by him near Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, he found a form of family and 
communal life in the working - people’s tene- 
ment-houses, which are admirably arranged 
for health. According to the Russian law, 
women cannvt be employed between the hours 
of nine P.M. and five a.m. Young lads of 
fifteen to seventeen are subject to the same regu- 
lations. No children under twelve years of 
age can be employed. From twelve to fifteen, 
they may work eight hours a day, in stints of 
four hours, with an interval of four hours for 
rest, The women work eight hours, generally, 
or nine hours, intwo stints, In St. Petersburg, 
the drinking-saloons are successfully opposed 
by free lectures and classes in church singing, 
which are thronged. The object of M. De- 
laire’s article is to encourage Frenchmen to 
employ with profit their money and talents in 
the creation of manufactures in Russia, in 
emulation of those of his countrymen who 
have already reaped a rich harvest by so do- 
ing. He ends with a word of warning to 
France, exhorting her to avert impending 
peril by practising the virtues worthy of a 
free people, and to strengthen the foundaticns 
of prosperity, as in Russia and the United 
States, by recognition of the principles indis- 
pensable to prosperity—the law of God and the 
authority of the father, religion, and family. 


—Out of 150 pages of W. M. Rossetti’s edi- 
tion of Shelley’s ‘ Adonais’ for the Clarendon 
Press Series (Macmillan), only 25 are occupied 
with the poem; the rest consists of memoirs of 
Shelley and Keats, separate essays on the com- 
position and bibliography of the poem, its 
argument, and a general exposition, and notices 
of Bion and Moschus, together with over fifty 
pages of notes in fine print. This is the first 
work of Shelley to be submitted to such minute 
treatment, and it is not surprising to find that 
the editor often has occasion to remark upon 
inconsistencies in the imagery, irregularities 
of grammar, and obscurities of all sorts. 
Shelley was a poet full of faults of expres- 
sion, and they are of the kind that grow 
greater the more they are attended to; but we 
were not prepared for the Procrustean rigor of 
some of Mr. Rossetti’s criticism. Not infre- 
quently we find notes which seem to us puerile; 
as, for example, on ‘‘ Grief made the young 
spring wild,” it is said that this ‘‘may be 
taken as implying that Shelley supposed Keats 
to have died in spring, but in fact he died in 
the winter— 23 February;” and similarly, on 
‘*For whom should she have waked the sul- 
len year,”’ it is questioned whether ‘‘ the year” 
began with January lor March 23. Worseeven 
are the following: on ‘‘the mountain shep- 
herds,” we read—“ As the shepherds do not be- 
long to the low country, so neither do the poets 
to the flats of verse”; again, on ‘* Ever at thy 
season be thou free to spill the venom,” we 
read ‘‘ at thy season can be understood as a re- 
ference to the periodical issues of the Quarterly 











Review.” In more serious points, the ineptitude 
of the editor’s comments on Shelley's science is 
especially remarkable, but one instance must 
suffice; on *‘ The golden day had left the eartha 
corpse,” he says that Shelley ‘takes no ac- 
count of the fact that the sun when it ceases 
to illumine one part of the earth is shining upon 
another part.” This is not enlightening criti- 
cism, Occasionally the editor has, in our judg- 
ment, missed the meaning. The ‘‘ daring hy- 
perbole” in the phrase ‘* Death blushed to an- 
nihilation” is suggested probably by the faint 
hue of life revisiting the face as *‘ the breath” 
revisited the lips, but it is treated as if no 
simple explanation were possible. In stanza 
29 the notion that Shelley means that a new 
genius ‘‘ appears to contemporaries to throw 
preceding poets into obscurity” is without good 
ground; the antithesis is between the sun and 
the reptile or insect life—the latter die, the 
former [i. e.,the poet] becomes astar in the night 
of death, with its ‘‘ kindred lamps,” No doubt 
the imagery in this passage is very confused, 
but it is in Shelley’s usual manner. We have 
cited more instances than ordinarily because of 
Mr. Rossetti’s distinction as a Shelley scholar; 
but it is a disappointment to find him least 
successful in this labor of minute exposition, 
The volume is very prettily bound and admi- 
rably printed. 


—A second volume of Brugmann’s ‘ Compa- 
rative Grammar of the Indo-Germaniec Lan- 
guages’ has appeared in English translation 
(Westermann & Co.), and we are pleased to 
notice in the matter of the English idiom a 
decided advance over the first volume, whose 
abundant barbarisms gave us in an earlier num- 
ber opportunity for criticism. The translation 
of the present volume is the joint work of Mr. 
Conway and Mr. Rouse, both Fellows of Cam- 
bridge colleges, and has been done with extra- 
ordinary care and self-consistency. A serious 
effort has been made to determine and estab- 
lish a system of appropriate English equiva- 
lents for the technical nomenclature of the 
science—no easy thing to accomplish, inasmuch 
as the science, being almost exclusively German 
in its origin, has developed a German rather 
than a cosmopolitan nomenclature. The adop- 
tion of such terms as *‘ proethnic” (ur-), ‘* pre”- 
Greek (vorgriechisch), ‘‘ fertile” (produktiv), 
“extended” (erweitert), ‘ epithetised ” (mutiert 
for compounds like baldhead, greatheart), 
** analogical,” ‘* thematic,” etc., will meet with 
general approval. Whether the final naturali- 
zation of “ ablaut,” ‘* umlaut,” “ grundform,” 
and ‘' Indo-Germanic” will be accepted with 
equal readiness seems to us questionable. 
Ablaut and umlaut have, to be sure, the ad- 
vantage of being confined to an exclusively 
technical use, but gradation and mutation 
are truer. Indo-Germanic is less familiar to 
Englishmen and Americans than Indo-Euro- 
pean, and by Frenchmen can never be viewed 
but with abhorrence. Aryan, which is still 
preferred by ethnologists, is better than either, 
but is unfortunately appropriated by most 
German linguists to the value Jndo-Iranian,. 


—Prof. Arnold Brass of Marburg bas just 
published a volume entitled ‘ Die viedrigsten 
Lebewesen’ (Leipzig: Thieme), which, in view 
of the universal interest excited by Dr. Koch’s 
bacteriological researches and his recent dis- 
covery of the bacillus of tuberculosis, may be 
regarded as a very timely work. It is aciear 
and comprehensive presentation of the subject, 
attractive in style and combining scientific 
accuracy with perfect intelligibility to the 
ordinary reader. The text is also illustrated 
by nearly seventy excellent woodcuts, It is 
divided into three sections, of which the first 
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and most important treats of ‘‘ Spaltpilze,” the 
second of vegetable micro-organisms, and the 
third of animal micro-organisms, The ‘‘ Spalt- 
pilze,” which he subdivides into four groups, 
are exceedingly varied in form and function, 
and comprise some of the most active friends 
as well as the most destructive foes of the hu- 
manrace. They are the producers of fermen- 
tation and putrefaction, and, were it not for 
their ceaseless activity, there would be no 
beer nor cheese, no wine nor leavened bread ; 
the refuse of vegetation and the dead bodies of 
men and animals, instead of decaying and dis- 
appearing as dust, would dry up and harden, 
and the earth would be encumbered with in- 
numerable and imperishable mummies. But 
if they are necessary co-workers with man in 
his industrial enterprises and sanitary regula- 
tions, they are not less efficient as pathogenic 
agents or generators of disease. Prof. Brass 
gives an interesting account of the methods of 
studying bacteria, the processes of ‘‘ pure cul- 
ture,” the means employed to color these deli- 
cate and transparent organisms with aniline 
colors, of which they are remarkably fond, in 
order to render them more easily observable, 
and the application of photography to the 
same end. The work deserves to be translated 
and disseminated as a valuable contribution 
to public hygiene. 


—Mr. James Terry bas published a monograph 
upon certain ‘‘ Sculptured Anthropoid Ape 
Heads” found in or near the Valley of John 
Day River, one of which is in his collection, 
another is the property of Professor O. C. 
Marsh, while the third is owned in Oregon. 
They are described as being carved from 
bowlders of basaltic rock; and the resemblance, 
more or less close, which they bear to the 
apes, leads Mr, Terry tothe conclusion ‘‘ either 
that the animals which these carvings repre- 
sent once existed in the Columbia Valley, 
or that, in the remote past, a migration of na- 
tives from some region containing these mon- 
kevs reached this vailey, and left one of the 
vivid impressions of their former surround- 
ings” in these sculptures, This explanation 
may becorrect but the facts do not prove it 
any more than the statement of Major Long, 
that an Omaha Indian “ attributed to an ani- 
mal from which he received his medicine the 
form and features of the elephant,” proves that 
elephants formerly lived in the valley of the 
Missouri, or that the tribe had migrated from 
a region where these animals abounded. Asa 
matter of fact, there is another explanation; 
and without wishing to insist upon its truth, 
we may be permitted to suggest that these 
carvings may have been made at any time 
during the past century by a white man, or 
by some Indian who had seen a monkey or a 
picture of one. There is nothing impossible in 
the idea, and it acquires a certain plausibility 
from the fact that these specimens are surface 
finds, and, hence, must be classed as recent un- 
til proved otherwise. 


A SENATOR OF THE FIRST CONGRESS, 


Journal of William Maclay, United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, 1789-1791L Ed- 
ited by Edgar S. Maclay, A.M. D. Apple- 
ton & Co, 1890, 

In order to estimate this Journal at its true 

value, we must form toourselves some proper 

conception of the character and peculiarities 
of the writer. We may say, then, that William 

Maclay seems to have been a man of acute in 

tellect, well trained in the logic of the bar; con 

stitutionally simple in his habits and in mat. 
ters of taste invincibly opposed to the very ap. 








pearance of artificiality; inflexible in his socia! 
convictions and political principles ; narrow 
in the range of his sympathies, and therefore 
inclined to be suspicious in the judgments he 
formed concerning the motives and actions of 
men; naturally endowed with a sub-acid tem 
per, and therefore easily stirred into irrita- 
bility by the contacts of public life. He was, 
besides, a confirmed valetudinarian, doomed 
to coddle his rheumatic joints with anxious 
solicitudes, and diverted from his daily chroni- 
cle of political fault-finding only to register his 
twinges of personal pain, and record specifics 
for rheumatism compiled from  Buchan’s 
‘Family Physician’ and the quack advertise 
ments which met his eye. 

We must also consider the psychological 
effect which is likely to be produced in certain 
minds by the mere fact of keeping a diary, 
whether for the writer’s eye alone or with a 
view to ultimate publication. Large and 
wholesome natures like Walter Scott may keep 
a daily chronicle of thoughts and observations 
without betraying any side on which their 
minds are unequally weighted, because they 
hold their minds under even command ; but if 
there be any want or excess in the balance and 
proportion of a diarist’s mental constitution, it 
is sure to be disclosed and to be intensifled 
by the constant repercussion with which the 
pen will retarn to certain topics according to 
the points of view which give a predominant 
outlook to the writer’s observations. The 
‘Mémoires’ of Saint-Simon not only show 
what an acute observer he was, 
shrewd inferences from looks, tones, and ges 
tures, but also show how this critical acumen 
of his was sharpened by long practice. The 
diary of Brainerd not only shows how sen- 
sitive he was to ‘‘the plague of his heart, 
but how that sensitiveness grew morbid and 
became a running sore under the irritation 
of daily self-analysis. The same monochroma 
tic tone is perceivable in books of canfessions, 
whether written by a St. Augustine to crucify 
sinful affections and lusts, or by a Rousseau 
to glorify the naiveté 
turalism. Self-performed autopsies, like those 
of Bunyan in his ‘Grace Abounding,’ of La- 
mennais in his ‘Paroles d'un Croyant,’ of 


drawing 


of his sentimental na 


ol 
even Newman in his * Apologia,’ must all fall 
under the same condemnation so far as they 
fall under the same category. And as in re- 
ligion so in politics Few are the benignant 
bosoms in which the fires of patriotism are 
seen to blaze with the pure white flame which 
burns its own smoke. The public man who, 
fresh from the fervors of debate, hastens to 
commit his burning words to a diary, is pretty 
sure to leave the smell of smoke on his manu- 
script. The diary may even serve asa chafing 
dish, for as be muses, pen in hand, the fire will 
burn afresh, and we may count him happy if, 
with the esprit descalier coming to his aid 
and comfort, he can resist th 
make it hotter for his adversaries on paper 
than in the actual war of words. In the diary 
of John Quincy Adams, ardent patriot and 
good hater as he was, we fancy that we can 
often detect the traces of the nitric acid which 
dripped so easily from his tongue and pen 
In the Journal of Maclay, ardent Republican 
and good hater as he was, the odor of ‘* swel- 
tered venom ” is as pervasive as it is pungent. 

In further explanation of the ‘‘snip-snap 
and contradiction” (as Maclay phrases it 
which keep up a constant reverberation in this 
Journal, like firecrackers exploding in a bar- 
rel, we must bethink ourselves of the temper of 
the times in which this determined anti-Fede- 
ralist was called to act and write. The new 


e temptation t 


framed under the Constitution, after a critical 
period of unparalleled confusion, doubt, and 
The Constitution, 


y, 7 
ileving the put 


apprehension 


lie 


form of polity, instead of re 


mind from this state of tersion, had as yet 


only added a new element of doubt and appre 


hension to make the confusion worse confound- 


ed. Maclay was of those who shared in all the 


fears begotten by the enlarged powers dele 


gated under the Constitution to the general 


Government. The flerce champion of State 


rights, he was perpetually startled from his 


propriety by the spectre of ‘* Monarchy.” And 


so it naturally came to pass that when this un 


bending Repub! Senate of the 


can entered the 


United States in 1789, filled with all the appre- 


i 
hensions of the hour, he was strict and quick 





to mark every symptom, whether in detate, 
ceremonial, or public life, which seemed to! 

of evil augury for the sim, ity of American 
politics, As the Senate held its sessi s * 


cret, and as the writer kept his Journal for pri- 


vate inspection alone, he was left perfectly free 
to give full license to his pen, not enly for the 
purpose of jotting down his observations, but 


also for the purpose of giving form and pres 


sure to every dubious impression and fit 
suspicion that crossed bis mind We have 
therefore, a complete spectrum of his mind ex 
hibited in lines which enable us to know the 
writer infus ef in cule 

So suspicious of the new Constitution that 
his soul often “‘revoits” against it, lest it a¥ 
“turn out the vilest of all traps that ever was 
set to ensnare the freaiom of an unsuspecting 
people”; so suspicious of men that he is always 
prone to divine some sinister motive at the bot 


tom of human actions; such a bard-hitter in 
debate that his baud is against every man 


yet so touchy in his sensil ies that he 
plains of slights received from friends and 
contr 


enemies; so Versial in hist 





sometimes mingles in debate 


mes purely for | 





and someti 


of dialectics; so critical in his judg ts th 

nearly everybody is made to smart under his 
lash, yet sometimes wondering why it is that 
men in Congress ‘‘ keep bimat akind of guard 
ed distance that :eems to preclude sociability”; 
so minute and penetrating in his own cbserva- 
tions that he tries to discern the secret thoughts 
of men behind the veil of their words and 
acts, yet so frank in his own self-revelations 
that he tells us, without a blush for his social 
ethics, how he “ pared his nails” in open 


Senate, and how he tried to buy two votes for 
site of the Federal citv: so 


} 


Harrisburg as the 
secluded and simple in his tastes that he lived 
New Ye rk b 
house, at the rate of $2 a week, yet so se!f-con- 
scious that the neglect in 
which he is left by the diplomatic corps and by 
** people of shows that he 
felt it by recording that he ‘‘ did not care a fig 
for it"—this stalwart champion of pure and 
simple democracy was, we see at once, a born 


in the retirement of a arding- 


he not only marks 


fon in the city,” but 


Frondeur who never felt so much at home as 
when he was in the ranks of the political oppo- 
sition. Confesking himself without charity 
enough to believe that the prevailing party in 
the Senate could be composed of honest men, 
he * Lord, 
rascals !* and now ejaculates, ‘‘O, sweet can- 
dor, when wilt thou quit the cottage and the 
lisping infant’s lips, and shed thy glory around 


now exclaims, deliver us from 


the statesman’s head ?” 

in view of this constitutional censoriousness, 
it is no great surprise to learn that certain 
people, at the close of his two years’ term, 
were minded, as he says, to have him out of 
the Senate, ‘‘ even if they should put the devi! 





Government of the United States had just been 


in his place.” Nobody questioned his inflexible 
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Republicanism. It was only his political pes- 
simism that soured the minds of men against 
him. But the same porcupine quills which a 
hundred years ago made him an uncomforta- 
ble companion in the Senatorial family of that 
day do but make his diary the more piquant 
and poignant now that their sharp points draw 
no blood. 

At first it would seem that the figure of 
Washington loomed before his eyes with a 
genuine nimbus around the head of ‘‘the first 
character in the world,” but the nimbus soon 
began to fade, Little awkwardnesses came at 
the outset to make ‘‘the great man” seem 
ridiculous, as when, in state ceremonials, he 
was seen to stumble and fumble while act- 
ing what seemed to Maclay the part of a 
posture-master, or as when, at state dinners, 
the President, in intervals of silence be- 
tween the courses, ‘‘played on the table 
with a fork or knife, like a drumstick.” 
A little later Maclay began to suspect that 
Washington was symbolizing with the men 
who favored the establishment of a ‘‘splen- 
did court” around the Presidential office, 
Next he suspects that ‘‘His Elective High- 
ness” is courting the House of Representa- 
tives in order to depress the Senate and exalt 
the prerogatives of the Executive. So he 
hints that Washington, in the use of patron- 
age, was acting the part of Walpole, and after 
adding that ‘‘ Walpole was a villain,” what, he 
whispers to his Journal, ‘‘ must be the man 
who follows Walpole’s footsteps”? The “ fine 
gold” in the world’s “‘ first character” soon be- 
comes ‘* dim,” until, in the end, smitten with 
disgust at the pomp and circumstance of a 
Presidential levee, the diarist records a fervent 
wish that ‘Washington were in heaven!” 
After this the President comes in for heaviest 
reproach as ‘‘the constant cover to every un- 
constitutional and unrepublican act,” and is 
finally flouted as having become, in the hands 
of Alexander Hamilton, “‘the dishclout of 
every dirty speculation, because his name goes 
to wipe away blame and silence all murmur- 
ing.” When Maclay comes to write down his 
final verdict concerning our first President, 
the record seems to have been so disparaging 
that the leaf of the diary containing it has 
been torn out, 

Richard Henry Lee, Oliver Ellsworth, and 
Alexander Hamilton hold a particularly bad 
eminence in the pages of this Journal. Lee is 
painted as the ‘‘ Ishmael of the Senate”; as the 
leader in futile d‘scussion for titles and for allthe 
fooleries, fopperies, fineries, and pomp of royal 
etiquette; as combining great practice in pub- 
lic business with a factious and restless di:po- 
sition; and, finally, as seeming to do his best 
to destroy the Constitution (to which he had 
been opposed) by overloading it with alien 
forms and usages. He says that Lee was be- 
lieved to be ‘‘ the worst of men ” till Pierce 
Butler of South Carolina entered the Senate 
and became facile princeps as the marplot of 
debate. 

It was to be expected that an ardent Federal- 
ist like Oliver Ellsworth, the framer of the 
Judiciary Act, would incur the special odium 
of an ardent Republican like Maclay. From 
the first, Maclay expresses a doubt whether 
Ellsworth is a man to be trusted. He is de- 
scribed as being tainted with monarchical no- 
tions; as being ‘‘ the most conceited man in the 
world”; as believing that he could carry any- 
thing by sheer force of pertinacity, and by a 
prolixity of tongue which procured for him 
the epithet of ‘Endless Ellsworth”; as a 


* bare-faced supporter ” of the Administration 
in all its measures; as ready to ‘‘ varnish over 
villany and give effect to roguery without li- 
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cense”; as a man of ability, but ‘‘ without a 
particie of principle”; as gifted with much ar- 
gumentative dexterity, but a poor draftsman 
of statutes, who sometimes could not even spell 
correctly. Yet Maclay recognizes in Ellsworth 
a political foeman worthy of his steel, and re- 
cords with evident gu-to an occasion when, as 
he thought, he got a “Shard hit” at the Con- 
necticut partisan. 

Alexander Hamilton is, of course, put in a 
pillory and pelted with every variety of inju- 
rious epithet. It is predicted that the Funding 
System will ‘‘damn his character as a Minis- 
ter.” It is charged that he was a base buyer 
of votes; that he used the Cincinnati Society 
as his political machine; that he converted the 
mercantilism of New York city into an engine 
of administration, until at last the city de- 
served to be called ‘‘ Hamiltonopolis”; that he 
kept a crew of stipendiary servitors in the 
House of Representatives, and owned a troop 
of ‘‘gladiators” in the Senate who were ever 
ready to fight for their master; that a majori- 
ty of the Senate were ‘‘sold” to him because 
he had ‘‘bought” them, and that he showed 
economy in not paying more for votes on sale 
than he found to be necessary. Ina word, the 
writer sets down Hamilton as a “‘ damnable 
villain.” 

3ut after all these poisoned arrows have 
been discharged from Maclay’s full quiver, it 
is John Adams, “ Bonny Johnny Adams,” 
who must be accepted as the favorite quarry 
of our Republican archer. The language of 
the writer seems to labor for the invention of 
words that shall be adequate to express the 
aversion and contempt with which he is in- 
spired by the bearing, manner, words, and 
acts of the first Vice-President of the United 
States. His alleged fussiness, his fidgetiness, 
his peevishness, his pedagogical imperious- 
ness, his fondness for trifles, his supreme de- 
light in questions of etiquette, his mania for 
nobility, his insufferable loquacity, his vacant 
laugh, his unmeaning simper, his egregious 
egotism are all held up for constant ridicule 
in the pages of this Journal, There are times 
when the chronicler can no longer contain 
himself as he recalls the demeanor of his béte 
noire, and he exclaims, ‘‘O, Adams, Adams, 
what a wretch art thou!” It is recorded with 
surprise that on one occasion, when the Vice- 
President had the casting vote, he actually 
voted right—that is, he voted with Maclay, 
Ordinarily the writer complains that the Vice- 
President ‘‘ affected to treat him with all the 
neglect he could.” The following excerpt from 
the Journal, under date of May 11, 1759, will 
suffice as a specimen of Maclay’s antipathy 
for ** Bonny Johnny Adams” : 

‘Mr, Izard and sundry gentlemen of the 
Senate [are] dissatisfied with our Vice-Presi- 
dent. He takes on him to school the members 
from the chair. His grasping afier titles has 
been observed by everybody. Mr. Izard, after 
describing his air, manner, deportment, and 
personal figure in the chair, concluded with 
applying the title of Rotundity to him. I have 
really often looked at bim with surprise min- 
gled with contempt when he is in the chair, 
and no business before the Senate. Instead of 
that sedate, easy air which 1 would have him 
possess, he will look on one side, then on the 
other, then down on the knees of his breeches, 
then dimple his visage with the most silly kind 
of half smile which I cannot well express in 
English. The Scotch-Irish have a word that 
hits it exactly—smudging. God forgive me 
for the vile thought, but 1 cannot help think- 
ing of a monkey just put into breeches when I 
saw him betray such evident marks of self- 
conceit.” 


The Journal, however, has a solid value 
apart from these vivacities of expression and 
this impressionist style of portraiture. As has 
been already intimated, the very age if not 
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the body of the time in which it was written, 
can here be found with its sharp sectional con- 
trasts and its bitter political antagonisms, 
The Pennsylvania Senator confesses to a spe- 
cial hatred for New England, and intimates 
that “honesty throve badly east of the Hud- 
son.” Sometimes, indeed, the record of cabals 
and intrigues is relieved for a moment by a 
pleasant picture of the first Senators gathered 
together in ‘‘chatting parties about the fires 
and stoves,” but such glimpses are only for a 
moment. The scene soon shifts to some com- 
pany of Senators and Representatives, inside 
or outside of the halls of Congress, where ‘the 
nether jaw of Clymer is seen shaking with con- 
vulsive motions, like a goose nearly strangled 
in the act of deglutition”; where Benson of 
New York “ bungles like a shcemaker who has 
lost his end”; where Fisher Ames raises aloft 
‘this bippocratic aspect”; where Elbridge 
Gerry exhibi.s the advantage of having “a 
cadaverous appearance,” because he looked so 
bad that he *‘ran no risk of deterioration”; 
where Boudinot’s wrinkles ‘‘ rose in ridges,” 
while the angles of his mouth ‘assumed 
a curve resembling [that of] a horse’s 
shoe”; where ‘‘ Hamilton’s group,” assem- 
bled at a public funeral, ‘are pricking 
up their ears and Speculation is wiping a 
tear from either eye’; where Read of Dela- 
ware ‘“‘isswinging on his legs for an hour 
or more,” in tiresome speechification; where 
Gouverneur Morris, ‘* half pimp and half en- 
voy,” is portrayed as a political eavesdropper 
at the English Court; where Gen. Schuyler is 
whistled down the wind as ‘‘ the supple-jack 
of his son-in-law, Hamilton” ; where the court- 
ly visage of Rufus King is described as “a 
perfect canvas for the devil to paint on”; 
where the respectable John Jay, seated at the 
dinner-table of Washington, ‘* tries to make a 
laugh” by retailing a scabreux anecdote, or 
where the whole Pennsylvania delegation, as- 
sembled at mess-table, are making the air 
feculent with ‘* bestial badney.” 

It will be seen at a glance that there is a cer- 
tain picturesqu> exaggeration anda large dash 
of Rabelaisian humor in such grotesque charac- 
terizations as these. Yet we have no dcubt 
that the writer was perfectly sincere when, 
at the close of his term and in full prospect of 
his failure to be reélected, he made a minute 
that the First Congress of the United States 
‘* deserved to be d——d.” 

It it shall seem strange that we have bestow- 
ed so much attention on the acrid personalities 
which abound in this Journal, we have only to 
remark that it is these hot-spiced condiments 
which give to the present publication its only 
original flayor. The substantial contents of 
the diary, with the expurgation of its invidious 
flings, were published some ten years ago—-in a 
very inadequa'’e form, it is true, yet with the 
addition of much illustrative material drawn 
from contemporary sources. The editor of 
this new recension tells us in the preface that 
‘great care has been taken to give the present 
publication word for word from the original 
manuscript, even to the [mis]spelling of proper 
names.” But the transcription of the manu- 
script for the press has, we fear, been very 
carelessly mate. The text swarms with mis- 
takes which are apparently the fault of the 
copyist rather than of the printer, as, for 
instance, when we read ‘‘delated” (p. 239) 
for dilated, ‘‘ Nousee” (p. 261) for Nourse, ‘‘ im- 
part” (p. 348) for import, *‘ part notes” (p, 350) 
for post notes, ‘* protect” (p. 353) for protract, 
“Governor Clarton” (p. 194) for Governor 
Clinton, etc., etc.,etc. We are glad, however, 
that the editor has not cumbered the text with 
many explanatory notes, for the few that he 
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risks are often misleading. Maclay, for exam- 
ple, refers again and again to “‘ Jackson of the 
President's family.” The editor informs us in 
repeated foot-notes that by this descriptive de- 
signation (‘‘the President’s family”) the dia- 
rist meant to characterize ‘‘a supporter of the 
measures adopted by the Administration.’ 
Major Jackson, we need not say, was Washing- 
ton’s military aide, and resided in the Presi- 
dent’s family as his private secretary, sharing 
this office with Tobias Lear, The index of the 
book is wofully defective. 


’ 


JULES BRETON. 


The Life of an Artist. An Autobiography. 
By Jules Breton. Translated by Mary J. 
Serrano, D. Appleton & Co. 1590, 

JULES BRETON, as is well known, has some 

pretensions to rank as poet as well as painter. 

and his autobiography certainly shows some 
sides of the poetic temperament. He tells us 
that it was written because his physicians had 
forbidden him further indulgence in the com- 
position of poetry, from the excitement of 
which he had ‘* contracted a nervous affection 
of the brain, accompanied by vertigoes which 
resembled trances, and lasted for hours.” He 
took up poetry late in life, and prose still 
later, and it is perbaps natural that his prose 
should show strongly the effect of his poetical 
work. At any rate, his ‘ Life’ 
lyrical rather than historical. 
rhapsody on childhood and c!oses with a pean 
on the Universal Exposition. 
would say, ‘‘ I was born on such a day at such 

a place,” Breton says: ‘' The Garden of De- 

light, the cradle of Adam, we have all dwelt 

in it,” and so on for two pages. More than a 

hundred of the three hundred and fifty pages 

of the volume are devoted to reminiscences of 

his childhood, filled with descriptions and *' im- 

pressions,” but only giving dates or facts by 

indirection and, as it were, accidentally, and 

” 


is distinctly 


It opens with a 


Where another 


in a ** poetical prose” which may sound better 
in French, but is somewhat fatiguing in Eng- 
lish. 

He might well, however, excuse the lack of 
straightforward narration in the words of 
“The Needy Knife-Grinder”: ** Story, God 
have to tell, sir.” He 
was born (although he does not say so) in 
1827, in the village of Courriéres, Pas de Ca- 
lais, of a good bourgeois family, his father 
being land steward of the Duke of Durcas 
and the gros bonnet of the village, always 
addressed as ** Monsieur Breton” by the vil- 
lagers. His mother died when he was very 
young, and he and bis brothers were instructed 
by their uncle. He was sent to school (in 1837 7 
at asmall seminary near his home, where he 
was unhappy, and in 1840 was removed to the 
College of Douai, where he spent three years. 
In 1843 Le began the serious study of art in 
Ghent as a pupil cf Fé ix de Vigne, whore 
daughter he afterwards married, and he 
to Paris and entered the studio of Drolling in 
1847. Henner and 
fellow-students. Drolling thought him a dull 
and rebellious pupil, and there is a legend, 
which Breton does rot confirm, that | 
ter advised him to give up the study of a 
together. He first exhibited in the 
of 1849, and although, after the fashion of 
poets, he takes his fits of i 
ously, his success seems to have been more 
than usually rapid. He was medalled in 1s° 
and his ‘* Blessing the Grain” 
** Gleaners ” 


bless you, I none 


went 


Baudry were among his 


the blues very sé 





of 1857 and 
of 1859 were purchased by the 
Government for the Gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg. 


Since then his success, artistic and 











commercial, has steadily grown to its present 
proportions, 

In the later part of the volume there are a 
good many reminiscences of the great painters 
with whom he came in contact, not generally 
very important in themselves, but interesting 
nevertheless, and a good many criticisms of 
their His admiration of Corot is 
bearty and intense, but towards the others he 


works 
manages to assumea slightly patronizing air 

He finds 
** declama 
etl | 


names of 


which is sometimes a little amusing. 
Millet’s *‘* “ black ” 
tory,” Baudry 
behind him one of the greatest 


Sower ” and 


and says of leaves 
our 
in 
opinion, would have been still greater if he 
had never left France.” 


school — a name, however, which, my 
Apparently be would 
hiave had Baudry, like himself, paint peasants; 
yet for those who did so he bas even 
He not 
some reason, the discoverer of plein air, 


his judgment of Courbet 


less 


praise, considers himself, without 
and 
is harsh, while for 
** those curiosities in yellow and violet of art- 
ists who seem to think they have a monopoly 
of atmosphere,” be has a bitter contempt, 
His own family, on the ex 
to fa 


ther and uncle and brothers are allremarkable 


mitrary, would seem 


have been as remarkable as Carlvle’s: 


} 


people, while the talent of bis daughter fills 


him with delight. Great talent was also 
possessed by the artists who died young and 
obscure; and “ poor” this and ** poor” that 


receive hearty praise, 


side of 


shown in the story, on page 205, 


Another the poetic temperament is 
of his anxiety 
He 


“ 
Phis 


about the effect of bis first Salon picture. 
already knew that it was accepted.) 
state of anxious suspense,” 
And when I say th: 
ing all this time I did 


he SAYS, 
six entire weeks ! 
not sleep, it 
figure of speech. IJ did not sleep for a 
This is certainly a remarkable and 
incredible 


instant.” 


well-nigh degree of susceptibility, 
even tor a poet, 

The most valuable and interesting” part of 
the book is some fifteen pages of extracts from 


Io 
uoe- 


Breton’s note books, which embody bis 
art, It 
sprinkled with exclamation points and capi- 
tals, and much of it is more sounding than 
found, but it carries the weight of bis consi 
derable authority, and may do good. His pr: 
tical advice as to method 
carrying 


trine and opinions on is liberally 


~?t 


pro 


in beginning and 


(pp. 285, 280) is sound 


cture 
1 his 


of true idealism (p. 29 


on a pi 


and excellent, an: remarks on the nature 


are so just and so 
worthy the attention of artists andcr.tics alike 


that we quote them in full: 





** For how, in truth, does the painter succeed 
in expressing the Keautifulf is it by de 
liberate v correctir f of the m 








who is posing for him? be could only 
make this correction by virtue of a system, 
and experience demonstrates that erery system 
in art trrevocohly leads t Iness, to ie rin 

**Nature, then, is not to be corrected by 


making it conform to a conventional type. 
The artist must have the ion of render- 
ing what he sees and conceives as he sees an 
concelves it. 
‘His exaltation « 
ijs ‘ern it e lit , 


ntent 





ill make him 
of besutv, 
onscious/y he 


useless details 





rraie—and 
for the book's 


This is the pure truth—la rérite 





of it 
existence. The italics are ours. 
In 

s) ror 


, t 
Uses 2 Gu 


attempting 


n Wi 


mate the place that 
lultimately hold in the history 


of modern art, one must guard against either 


underrating or overrating him. he great 


enjoys today, and the en 


mous 





2of his works have fetched in the 








Millet as one of the very creat masters of 




















genre. Certainly this would be a mistake 
The elements of Millet'’s yreatness—his « 
grandeur, his austere simplicity, | suUreness 
of characterization and mastery f and 
action, his sober yet rich and power ‘ 
tion—are replaced in Breton by a gt 
ing sentime t and 
unlearned « ng 
agreeable but t 
found. But 1 1s 
questionably exaggerated, he w s i . 
Breton’s right to a most norabie pa n 
contemporary art would be a s 
a place be has earned, and su a | 
hea “ ] ) ; by pr v ly e 
title His early pict s s 
Grain” (is and It ( ers 
were among the very st a $ ° 
painting of the human fur i { ani 
in its proper Teiat s WwW 
They were most rema 
the time, and remain bis s t irka 
works I at t ‘ a 
in drawing, expresses ‘ glow 
of midsu er sunlight 
striking on, but ecu ats \ 
jects and filling tl w ea ‘ at 
quite wonde ful ihe a 5) a 
fect—-the hight is sombre ‘ : 
—but the same stpess vis . » 
study of the figure as a par f f ‘ 
ture rather than as a separate ‘ ~ . 
inguishing chara $ \ this quality 
new i x at i 
f France were the , RN 
es, M wa ‘ . st 
s of the sa ste W the 
Rlessing t tira t ‘ 
ainters did 1 trea ‘ \ 
rarely paint 4 l x g of 
be accurate s v ‘ 
human figure mav airiy attri t 
Breton than to any other " 
He has rarely equalled this early work 
is gained wre as of chts- 
aS re 4 s wa t and 
« a Aa dire sa 
Plicity of Impression Many se works 
which | ve ast shed t -w | y es 
hey have brought at a sa 5 
ponularity ft a pre y artil i et ent 
which is at t antipodes of t frank genuine 
eas bis earlier WwW Onvy once has he 
react his earlier lev : Evening in 
Finisterre and that he s very arly 
pr ed a master} W hile has rested 
Statior or retr thers have st ad- 
vanced, and tl tudy of plein air has been 
sarried to lengths that he has never under- 
has fallen behind the procession, 
not let bis fretful and querulous 
c sm of all those who have: been con- 
tented tostop where he stopped make us forget 


he was cne 


that 
I 





transiation is c e, on the whole, 
though marred, in common with most trans- 
lations from the French, by an abuse of the 
historical present, and in spite of one or two 
evident blunders, such as ‘‘ brewery” for 


brasserie 274 A most extraordinary mis- 
print on page 254 makes the author speak of 
the “timid muscles " of some of the figures of 


Rubens, where ‘‘ tum'd * was evidently meant, 
There is no sign either of index or table of 


contents, 
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Retterton. I y Robert W. 
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market, might incline one to place him with 
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Emile Augier. Par Hippolyte Parigot. Faris: 
Lecéne, Oudin & Cie. New York: F. W. 
Christern., 

D)Art ThéGtral, Par Samson. 
New York: F. W. Christern. 

History of the American Theatre During the 
Revolution and After, 1774-1792. By George 
O. Seilhamer. Philadelphia: Globe Printing 
House. 

Familiar Chats with the Queens of the Stage. 
By Alan Dale. G. W. Dillingham. 

Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, in his ‘ Life of Mac- 

ready,’ the first volume of the series of ‘* Emi- 

nent Actors,” had set so high a standard of 
excellence that the task of those whem he had 
chosen to write the succeeding biographies be- 

came doubly difficult; but Mr. Robert W. 

Lowe has written a life of Betterton which 

bears the comparison bravely. The one fault 

which one might fairly find with it is, that 
it is perhaps quite as much a history of 
the English stage during the Restoration as 

a biography of the leading actor of the time; 

but this is hardly a demerit when it results in 

an account of the Restoration playhouse as ex- 
act, elaborate, and admirable as that which 
fills Mr. Lowe’s second chapter. This descrip- 
tion brings before us, as no other has ever done 
before, the physical conditions of the theatre 
in which the comedies of Congreve, Wycher- 
ley, Farquhar, and Vanbrugh were originally 
procuced, and the many dramas of the greater 

Dryden brought out with varying success. 

These conditions have a far greater influence 

on the dramatic literature of the time than 

mere literary criticscan ever understand. Mr. 

Lowe makes clear to us, and clearer than ever, 

the arrangement of the stage, projecting as it 

did well into the pit, the scenic possibilities, 

the means of advertising, and the hours of 

performance, This chapter of his is worthy 
of comparison with the reconstruction of the 
stage of Molitre and Racine to be found in 

Fugéne Despois’s * ThéAtre Francais sous Louis 

XIV.,’ one of the best books of its kind ever 

written. 

Mr. Lowe has traced Betterton’s career on 
the stage with the same miuute knowledge of 
the details of theatrical history as made his 
‘ Theatrical Bibliography’ invaluable, and 
with the same conscientious care that he 
brought to the editing of Dr. Doran’s ‘ Annals’ 
and Colley Cibber’s ‘ Apology.’ For many a 
date and many a piquant touch Mr. Lowe 
draws on Pepys’s Diary, but for the most bril- 
liant theatrical portraiture ever attempted he 
quotes freely from Cibber. Astonand Downes 
and Davies supply apt anecdotes; and criti- 
cism rich in personal revelation is taken free- 
ly from the Tatler of Steele. There is, of 
course, a list of the parts played by Betterton; 
and the biography has an index—an appendage 
needful, and yet not often found, in the recent 
British biographical series, 

The late Emile Augier was, perhaps, the 
most manly and most wholesome French dra- 
matist of this century, and be was part author 
of ‘‘Le Gendre de M. Poirier,” probably the 
finest French comedy since the ‘‘ Mariage de 
Figaro”; but none the less does it seem some 
what hasty to include the first biography pub- 
lished within a year after his death in a series 
of **Classiques Populaires.” This is what M. 
Parigot bas done, and in his preface he endea- 
vors to justify his course, and not without a 
fair measure of success. His biography of the 


Paris: Dentu. 


author of “L’Aventuriére” is inspired by hearty 
admiration; and still he makes scarcely any 
claims for Augier that any calm and compe- 
tent critic of the French drama of this century 
would not be ready to grant. 


The few facts 





of Augier’s simple career are given simply ; 
there is frequent quotation from the essays of 
other writers and from the best contemporary 
criticism; and there is ample excerpting from 
Augier’s works, as was prescribed by the plan 
of this series of ‘‘ Classiques Populaires.” M. 
Parigot’s style lacks the relief of M. Léopold 
Lacour’s, and to M. Lacour we owe, perhaps, 
the most acute analysis of Augier’s plays. M. 
Parigot’s own criticism is rather literary than 
dramatic. But his sketch is to be welcomed 
by all who know how clean-minded, quick- 
witted, and keen-sighted Augier was, and how 
great his service was to the French stage. 
The biography contains half-a-dozen doubtful 
woodcuts, shockingly ill-printed. 

That Samson was a classicist, at least, if not 
a classic, no one could ever doubt ; and when 
he wrote about his art, he modelled himse’f on 
the “ Ars Poetica” of Horace and the ‘ Art 
Poétique” of Boileau. Hence we have in his 
‘Art ThéAtral’ an essay as full of quotable 
truths as Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Criticism,” and, 
like it, cast in a form now outworn, Samson’s 
poem is perhaps known to English readers 
only from the chance quotations in Lewes’s 
*‘ Actors and Acting,’ for it has long been out 
of print and very hard to find. In the present 
edition there is a complimentary letter of Au- 
gier’s and a most interesting introduction by 
M. Coquelin, containing not only a few plea- 
sant personal anecdotes, but a careful study of 
Samson’s ability as an actor, reader, and 
teacher, Samson was an instructor whose 
fame was surpassed by that of one of his pu- 
pils ; Rachel was no mere Fotheringay nor 
was Samson a * Little Bows,” but he it was 
who showed her how to get the utmost from 
herself. Rachel used to say that she owed 
him everything ; and M. Coquelin notes that 
she made but half-successes in the characters 
she first acted during any of her frequent 
quarrels with Samson, The quotations which 
M. Coquelin makes in his preface from the 
poem he is introducing are sufficient to prove 
that, although didactic verse on sesthetics is 
hard reading nowadays, the game is worth the 
candle, 

Mr. Seilhamer’s laboriously compiled ‘ Histo- 
ry of the American Theatre’ has now a second 
volume, devoted to the stage during the Revo- 
lution, and covering the years from 1774 to 
1792. It is very like the first in its merits and 
in its demerits. It contains a mass of new 
material most carefully collected, and much of 
it now used for the first time. It corrects the 
errors of Dunlap and of those who followed 
him, including that most cautious of chroni- 
clers, Mr. Joseph N. Ireland. It quotes an 
abundance of most interesting prologues and 
occasional addresses, It prints the casts of 
every important play, and it gives compara- 
tive casts—a most useful feature for any one 
who wishes to trace the rise of an actor. It 
gives a list of the parts played by almost every 
performer of even second rank. It cites freely 
cards, advertisements, and criticisms from 
newspapers, and also the epistolary critiques 
frequent in eighteenth-century journalism. 

The one great blemish of Mr. Seilhamer’s 
useful book is his constant girding at Dun- 
lap, who blundered often enough, no doubt, 
partly because he relied on Hallam, and partly 
because he had not the virtue of Dryasdust re- 
search. But none the less is Dunlap’s ‘ History 
of the American Theatre’ a useful and an in- 
teresting book. Dunlap modelled his work on 
Colley Cibber’s, and not without a certain suc- 
cess, It is readable to this day, for he had a 
literary tincture, and this Mr, Seilhamer, with 
all his industry, lacks. It is pleasant to see 
that, after numberless taunts in his preceding 








volume and in this, Mr. Seilhamer at last (on 
p. 277) is moved to bless where before he had 
banned, and to declare some of Dunlap’s 
merits, and to call him ‘‘a very interesting 
figure of a time when aspiration was, as yet, 
unable to realize her ambitious aims.” 

In considering a catchpenny piece of mere 
bookmaking like Mr. Alan Dale’s ‘ Familiar 
Chats with the Queens of the Stage,’ the diffi- 
culty of the critic is not to form an opinion, 
but to formulate it in words with due regard 
for decorum. The book is unspeakable trash, 
It is thoroughly vulgar in tone; and quite as 
offensive as its vulgarity is the self-satisfied 
conceit which is obtruded on almost every 
page. Caddish is the only vocable which de- 
scribes this book fairly. 


Letters from Rome on the Occasion of the 
Ecumenical Council, 1869-70 By the Rev. 
Thomas Mogley, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Oriel, author of ‘ Reminiscences of Oriel,’ 
and special correspondent of the Times, 
Two volumes, Longmans, Green & Co, 
1891. 


THomas MOZLEY, the writer of these letters, 
is now eighty-five years old. With his two 
brothers, James and John—there were three 
others—he was deeply involved in the Oxford 
movement. Newman became his tutor at 
Oriel in 1826, and he and his brother John 
married Newman’s sisters Harriett and Jemi- 
ma in 1836. When he became a Fellow of 
Oriel in 1829, Newman had great hopes of him, 
but they were hardly justified by the event. 
His younger brother, James B., was a man of 
much more solid character and mind. He, 
with the late Dean of St. Paul’s, would 
seem to have remained in the English 
Church from clear conviction when Newman 
went over, while Thomas Mozley seems 
to have kept himself there by mere force of 
will, In his ‘Reminiscences of Oriel’ his ac- 
count.of his beliefs-and motives gives the same 
impression of sensational unreality that we 
get from Hurrell Froude, William George 
Ward, and many others of their school. But 
the ‘ Reminiscences,’ published in 1882, was 
certainly the most entertaining of the many 
books which have been written concerning the 
Oxford movement. As to its accuracy and 
fairness, that is another matter. When he 
sent Newman the MS, of the first ninety-nine 
chapters, the Cardinal warned him that some 
of the many he abused were living still, and 
that the dead had living friends. But appa- 
rently none of these things moved him, for it 
does not seem possible that any abusive, spite- 
ful, or malicious matter was left out. 

The temper of these letters is much thesame 
as that of the ‘ Reminiscences’; perhaps a lit- 
tle less malicious because dealing less with per- 
sonal acquaintances and friends, They are the 
letters of a man who has no illusions, but who 
has given up so many that he is hard and cyni- 
cal, They were written for the London Times, 
and if Newman read them as they came out, 
it must have been with mingled sympathy and 
indignation. He had himself no hankering for 
the Pope’s infallibility, and bad called the Eng- 
lish Catholics pushing for it ‘‘ an aggressive 
and insolent faction,” and hence had somesym- 
pathy with Mozley’s satisfaction in the oppo- 
sition to it in the Council and the misfortunes 
of its abettors. But ineffable must have been 
his scorn of Mozley’s levity in dealing with the 
whole business, In his introduction Mozley 
says: ‘ Over all the matters handled I now 
think with more gravity.’? He could hardly 
think of them with less. It takes a man who 
has been almost converted to another creed 
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and has somehow saved himself to show it up 
with all its imperfections onits head. Though 
he still spells his personal pronouns for the 
Virgin with capital letters and accounts him- 
se!f an Anglo-Catholic, no rationalist pure and 
simple could have brought to the treatment of 
the Council a less sympathetic mind. Even 
his fellow-Churchmen must have sometimes 
winced at his mixing up of things sacred and 
profane, as where he says the English Church 
—outside the walls of Rome in 1869—was over 
an inn, “and the only relics were those of the 
last meal.” 

It is a serious limitation that the letters 
break off in April, when the writer was driven 
away from Rome by threatening fever, so that 
only about half the period of the Council has a 
record here. On July 19 he turns up again in 
Rome, and writes a letter describing the pro- 
clamation of infallibility the day before. Be- 
fore he left, there was a Jetter every day, even 
when there were recesses of the Council. The 
letters written on these off days are some of 
the most interesting in the book. They furnish 
a memoir that will be very serviceable to the fu- 
ture historian when he would describe Rome as 
it was in the last days of the Pope’s temporal 
power. The divinely governed city seems to 
have been the worst governed upon earth. 
The subject of its ‘‘ solid stench” is one of 
which the writer does not tire ; he is really elo- 
quent when he comes to this. It is very little 
that he has to communicate about the doings 
of the Council, and there is no pretence of 
knowledge. He protests that he can find out 
next to nothing, and even when he has a bit of 
news, he warns his readers that he may have 
to take it back in his next letter; and he 
does have to do so almost every time. 
If the statements contradicted and the 
contradictions were omitted, the amount of 
matter would be reduced one-half. But the 
letters are no less interesting on this account. 
Anything in the nature of a pageant is ad- 
mirably described. Every amusing aspect of 
the situation is economized for all its worth. 
Mozley is very confident at first that there will 
be no decree of infallibility, but his confidence 
gradually oozes away. It is interesting to 
know that on the final vote, when from 130 to 
140 were absent or abstained from voting, and 
there were 533 Placets, one of the two Non- 
Placets was by the Bishop of Petricula, which, 
being interpreted, is the Bishop of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Good Anglo-Catholics are bound 
to be strong anti-Protestants, but no Protest- 
ant could stand more doughtily for the right 
of private judgment than does Mr. Mozley in 
these letters. Here he sometimes forgets him 
self into real earnestness. This is, perhaps, 
because he is even more Englishman than 
Churchman, and at bottom it was probably 
this lack of perfect balance in his character 
that kept him from going over to Rome. 

The editing of the book is very strange. 
Nothing is said in advance of certain chapters 
explanatory and reminiscential that will be 
introduced, so that now and then, when we 
think we are reading an immediate impression, 
we find that we are reading recollections 
dimmed by the lapse of twenty years and 
more, At the end of some chapters there are 
queer little collections of telegrams, whether 
the author’s own or another’s we are not 
informed. He is irked at times by the omni- 
science of Quirinus as compared with his own 
nescience; but though Quirinus had either 
more friends at court than Mr. Mozley or a 
more penetrating sagacity—perhaps both—it 
may be doubted whether his letters will serve 
the future historian half as well as these, in 
which the proportion of fact to ‘ wild sur- 
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mise” is as Falstaff’s bread to his sack, but 
which are always bright, amusing, witty, and 
give us all the social atmosphere and setting of 
the great event, Occasionally Mr. Mozley 
wrote and forwarded an editorial for the 
Times, and some of his editorials are given. 
Their difference from his epistolary style is 
creditable to his facility. He simulates the 
thunder of the regular Times leading article 
very well indeed. 





The Advancement of Science: Occasional Es- 
says and Addresses. By E. Ray Lankester. 
Macmillan & Co. 1890. 8vo, pp. 387. 


ProF. LANKESTER is one of the best known of 
England’s living zodlogists. His published in- 
vestigations place him in the front rank, and, 
whether technical or popular, even though the 
opinions expressed may not meet with general 
approval, they are always worthy of careful 
attention. The rapidity of its recent progress 
has staled many things pertaining to biology 
that but yesterday were new. Much of the 
matter in this book, all of it less than twenty 
years old, already belongs to the past, yet, be- 
cause of its connection with present research, 
it retains a great deal of its interest. * De- 
generation” is made the title of the first essay ; 
the sub-title, ‘‘A Chapter on Darwinism,” 
might well have been applied to the greater 
portion of the volume, since its most promi- 
nent feature is laudation of Darwin. While 
this will insure a favorable reception from 
persons of like belief, it rouses the impression 
in others that by thus praising his master the 
disciple is patting himself on the head. Parti- 
san bias, from which the author is seldom 
free, is the most serious defect in the work. It 
is prominently seen ‘in the chapter on “ The 
History and Scope of Zodlogy,” from the 
ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
to which it gives an appearance such ds might 
be expected in a history of religious belief 
written by the most zealous follower of a par- 
ticular prophet. 

The chapters on ‘‘ Parthenogenesis” and “A 
Theory of Heredity” are followed by a note 
in which the author says: ‘‘In both of these 
articles the reader will find evidence of a be 
lief on my part in ‘ the transmission by here- 
dity of acquired characters’ This belief is 
one which I now think is not justifiable.” His 
present belief holds natural selection to be the 
one supreme factor. Nevertheless, in one 
place he mentions *‘a set of forces such as we 
sum up under the head ‘ natural selection,’” 
and, in another, remarks upon the forces, dealt 
with as laws by physicists and chemists, by 
which the biologist seeks to explain the pro 
cess of the automatic evolution of the forms of 
life. As regards these forces and their action 
he is at one with Spencerian evolutionists 
generally, and is not necessarily at odds with 
present-day Lamarckiana But the variations 
resultant from such processes are not fortui- 
tous, and from continuity of action they are 
cumulative and of necessity transmissible. 
Consequently, he at once changes front in his 
practice, and, like other Darwinians, treats 
selection as the bundling up of results, proving 
aud supporting his positions by theory, while 
demanding that opponents shall use only 
actual experiment. The difference between 
his belief and that of the majority of zcdlo- 
including all those of prominence in 
America, amounts to about this: he makes 
selection to be the great cause; they accept it 
as & passive aggregation of the effects of many 
causes, rather than an active factor, and they 
might have to broaden his definition of sci- 
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ence, ‘“‘a knowledge of causes,” to give his 
theory scientific standing. 

‘*A Theory of Heredity” is a review of 
Haeckel’s theory, showing it to be but a slight 
ly different phase of Herbert Spencer's. The 
author attempts to reinstate the discarded 
theory of pangenesis, of Darwin, by attaching 
it to the Spencerian, without manifestly im- 
proving the latter. Near the beginning of the 
book great stress is laid on the importance 
of hypothesis or theory; the effect of this is 
weakened by later statements of the experi 
mental processes in chemistry and physics, as 
in the work of Pasteur and in that of Siebold, 
until we are quite prepared for the quotation, 
from the latter, of Aristotle's saying: *‘ More 
belief must be given to observation than to 
theory, and this last is only worthy of belief 
when leading to the same result as expert- 
ence.” 

The short essay on ‘* Examinations’ 
ten by one who formulates from much expert 
ence and study what should be helpful to a 
multitude and the 
State” and “* Pasteur and Hydrephobia™ are 
eloquent pleas for State aid to scientific re 
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search. One of ** The Scientific Results of the 
Fisheries Exhibition, London, 1883," is seen in 
the Plymouth Laboratory, the benefits of 


which are confined neither to the present time 
nor to the British Islands, and in the establish 
ment of which the author acted a most promi 
nent part. 
From the 
we gather that Europeans are longer-lived 
than other men, and that Englishmen 
longer than other Europeans 


ussion of “ 


dise Centenarianism ” 
live 
The statistics 
make the expectation of life at sixty, in Eng 
land, to be about eighteen years for steady and 
sober field laborers, drunkards 
having only half as much; about sixteen years 
anda half forthe females of the aristocracy, 
and fourteen and a half for the males; about 
twelve and a half for clerks, and eleven and 
three-quarters for miners; while sovereigns of 
all countries at sixty have an expectation of 
less than eleven yeara ‘* Distinguished men 
live a shorter time than less distinguished, on 
account of their harder work, married live 
longer than unmarried persons, on account, 
perhaps, of the measured tranquillity of con- 
nubial life; women longer than men, because 
they lead ao easier life; and the clergy longer 
than other professional men, for the same 
reason.” 


confirmed 


** Men can diminish the mortality of popula- 
tions by attention to simple laws of health, 
and, by increasing the average longevity, give 
that increased happiness aid prosperity which 
security of life and health brings. It is in 
sanitary action that the elixir tif@ has been 
discovered in these days, which, though it per- 
haps has not as yet increased the roll of cen- 
tenarians, has no limit to its operations, until 
the time shall have come when man will no 


longer, as Buffon said, ‘die of disappoint- 
ment,’ but ‘attain everywhere a hundred 
years.’” 





The Intercourse between the United States 
and Japan. By Inazo Nitobe, 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 


Baltimore 


Tuis isa monograph of nearly two hundred 
pages written chiefly in Philadelphia, as the 
author informs us in his preface, under the 
hospitable roof of a Friend. The other friend 
to whom the author is indebted for valuable 
emendations and in the reading of proof-sheets, 
Miss Mary P. Elkinton, is now the wife of the 


author. Mr. Nitobe, having become a Chris- 
tian in Japan, and in Philadelphia em- 


braced that form of it professed by the follow- 
ers of Penn, writes English with a fluency, 
accuracy, and coloring not often met with in 
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the writings of Japanese who use a foreign 
language. He has the living spirit as well as 
the good form. Born in a southwestern pro- 
vince, and educated in Yezo, the extreme 
north, and well versed in scientific studies, he 
knows well both nature and man in his own 
country. Receiving degrees at Johns Hopkins 
University and at Halle, Germany, and the au- 
thor of a work in German which has also met 
with deserved translation into French, his style 
bears the watermarks of the man of thorough 
culture. He has entered into the world of 
western ideas, as well as mastered its classified 
knowledge. Scholarly by discipline, even to 
easy use of his own s\ative literature, eager in 
the pursuit of facts which illustrate his thesis, 
not only in Japan and the United States, but 
also in England, Holland, and Germany, he 
has produced a monograph of singular inte- 
rest. This is published as extra volume eight 
in the eighth series of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity series, 


It was about 1840 that the painted vessels of 
the western peoples began to be so numerously 
seen off the coasts of Japan as to make the 
** Song of the Blsck Ship” at once popular and 
prophetic. This prophetic ballad, done into 
English, serves as introduction. A spirited 
chapter treats of foreign intercourse before 
Perry, in which it is clearly shown how inclu- 
sive as well as exclusive was the policy of the 
Japanese rulers of the seventeenth century, 
who sought to insulate the ‘* divine country ” 
from the shock of change. After reviewing 
the relations of Korea, China, Spain, Portu- 
gal, England, Holland, Russia, France, and 
the episode of Christianity, the author treats 
of ‘‘the dawn of Western knowledge in Ja- 
pan.” This first light came by contact with 
the Hollanders at Nagasaki, and was generated 
by the study of the Dutch language. The first 
martyrs, Takano and Watanabé, after being 
ferreted out by the sleuth-hounds of the Yedo 
Government, committed hara-kiri to save their 
wives and children from disgrace. Others, like 
Sakuma, followed, however, and, in addition, 
the hundreds of native physicians, who improv- 
ed their knowledge by Dutch books, were as little 
spots of light all over the empire. Very few 
indeed of the recent or present Japanese lead- 
ers in politics, science, religion, or education, 
but trace their enlightenment to Dutch cul- 
ture. The list of martyrs for the sake of truth 
is still far from complete, though in the re- 
cently published biographical dictionaries of 
Tokio, one may recover many names. One of 
these, an artist who in 1840 was comrelled by 
the Yedo authorities to disembowel himself 
for introducing foreign ideas in his painting, 
has recently been posthumously honored by an 
exhibition of his works. 

Chapter ii, surveys the American contacts 
wih Japan, showing how the whale was the 
pilot. Perry’s predecessors are named and de- 
scribed, and the causes, detail, and success of 
the Perry expedition set forth, the contempo- 
raneous Japanese political side being also ex- 
posed. The author’s comments are here origi- 
nal and forcible, but to Townsend Harris, the 
true founder of Western diplomacy with Ja- 
pan, he awards the higher meed of praise. He 
asserts, quoting from Katsu Awa, the interest- 
ing fact, which close students of Japan in the 
last years of feudalism have long suspected, 
that, “‘even if left to itself, the Shogunate 
would without external cau-e have perished, 
within ten years, of bankruptcy.” 

Most interesting, to the general reader, is 
the chapter on Americans and American in- 
fluences in Japan. Here the author compares 


and freely criticises our diplomatists, teach- 
ers, missionaries, authors; and racily com- 


ments, in the most refreshingly honest way, 
about them. All those accustomed to look at 
the facts in Japan through their own selected 
and favorite chromatic lenses, will either 
greatly enjoy or be specially irritated when 
looking with the author’s, Very suggestive is 
the section on tha ‘ Dark Side cf Foreign In- 
fluences,” 

Chapter v. treats of the Japanese in America, 
from Sam Patch, the waif, to the Imperial 
Embassy. The influ& of students is noted, and 
judicious comments made on their mental apti- 
tudes, morals, and religion. The section on 
‘* Romance ” shows how largely cultivated Ja- 
panese have been able to win ladies of culture 
and character in Europe and America to share 
their dot with Japanese husbands, and to brave 
the terrors of the unknown female world in the 
land where polygamy still lingers. Female 
students, Japanese in California, exhibitions, 
and mercantile houses, are agreeably treated 
with much interesting information, and then a 
characteristic farewell concludes this unique 
work. It is certainly the best treatise on its 
special theme, and, besides being a charming 
piece of literary art, conveys a large amount 
of information and critical judgment from the 
Japanese side, for which Americans may be 
grateful. The statements are in general tho- 
roughly accurate, and the temper is that of a 
judge. There are, however, one or two pas- 
sages of a critical nature, tinctured with the 
author’s peculiar views, as, for example, the 
stricture upon the missionary’s administration 
to his converts of the rite of water-baptism, 
which are out of place, and, in so far, vitiate the 
general excellence of taste and catholicity of 
spirit which make the chief charm and 
value of the book. There is a good index, and 
the volume ably fills a no‘able part of the 
story which, when completed, will be one of the 
most fascinating in all history. 





Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Rus- 
sia. By Maxime Kovalevsky. London: 
David Nutt. 


THE general character of Mr. Kovalevsky’s 
very interesting volume, which is a summary 
of a course of lectures delivered before the 
Taylorian Institution in Oxford, may be ga- 
thered from the titles of the chapters: The 
Matrimonial Customs and Usages of the Rus- 
sian People; The State of the Modern Russian 
Family; The Past and Present of the Russian 
Village Community ; The Russian Folkmotes ; 
Oid Russian Parliaments; The Origin, Growth, 
and Abolition of Personal Servitude. One 
important conclusion arrived at, after a sur- 
vey of the ancient Slavic customs of marriage, 
and comparison of them with survivals of 
similar customs in other countries, is, ‘‘ that 
the comparative immorality of the Russian 
peasants has no other cause than the survival 
amongst them of numerous vestiges of the 
early forms of marriage.” He adduces facts 
to show that the prevailing opinion of the Rus- 
sian peasant has been and is that marriage is 
nothing more than a civil contract, entered 
into in the presence of the community, as a 
sign of its recognition and sanction. Another 
point is, that the present indissolubility of the 
marriage tie, now legal, has not always been 
recognized by the common law of Russia. Up 
to the middle of the last century, the Russian 
clergy often dissolved the marriage bond for 
simple incompatibility of temper, while the 
Cossacks of the Don practised divorce by an- 
nouncement before the popular assembly no 
longer ago than the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 





for good which the ancient communistic sys- 
tem of the house community has had upon 
the peasant character, although he shows that 
the effects of this system on the country, as a 
whole, are not altogether to be commended. 
The village communal system, which is the 
modern form of these mediwval house commu- 
nities, is pronounced by the author to be a 
compound of small advantages and great dis- 
advantages; the advantages being mora! and 
the disadvantages economic in character. This 
is the impartial view of one who holds with 
neither of the parties which are seeking to 
draw conclusions profitable to their own theo- 
ries from this state of things—the Socialists 
and the Slavophils. He predicts that the vil- 
lage community will soon disappear over the 
greater part of Russia, as it has already disap- 
peared in the countries of Europe. 

Our author answers the question as to whe- 
ther the autocratic form of government is a 
truly national institution, in the way familiar 
to students of Russian history, supporting his 
view with a» unusually wide range of author- 
ities, both from Russian and from other Slavic 
sources. He follows the career of the State 
Council, and the rise, course, and decline of the 
States-General, in a way which renders per- 
fectly comprehensible his opinion upon the rule 
naturally evolved by the Russians, and sets 
forth the fact that these States-General have 
never been abolished by law, and that no legal 
act lies in the way of a new convocation of the 
representatives of the Empire. In their right 
of choosing the Tzars, they had the advantage 
over both the English Parliament and the 
French States-General, the latter of which 
they resembled in this particular, that they 
had no power of initiating reforms, but were 
confined to presenting petitions and complaints. 
The Russian States-General fell under Peter 
the Great. Their intellectual qualifications 
were too small, their prejudices too great, to 
permit of their aiding him in his projects of re- 
form ; and autocratic rule was in the ascend- 
ant all over Europe. The proposition, made in 
the reign of Alexander I., to introduce into the 
Council of State representatives from the dif- 
ferent Estates of the Empire, and the decree 
signed by the late Alexander II., on the day of 
his assassination, complete the record of this 
Council, whose national character must be ad- 
mitted, after the clear and forcible present- 
ment of the case by the author, who Is an ex- 
Pro‘essor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Moscow. 

If one chapter more than another can be 
designated as especially interesting, it is the 
last, which sets forth the gradual growth of 
serfdom, and the analogy of its rise with that 
of the system of farming on half-profits, which 
has prevailed and still prevails in several 
European countries. The manner in which 
serfdom was gradually, ani inevitably, as it 
seems, es ablished; the attempts to abolish it 
early in the present century; ils final abolition 
in the last reign, are all explained in a brief 
but satisfactory manner, which will meet the 
wunts of those readers who have not the time 
to seek the separate bits of information on 
these subjects which are scattered through 
history. 








Church and State-—The Fruits of Culture 
By Count Leo Tolstoi. Boston; Benjamin 
R. Tucker. 1891. 

THERE is very little that is new, either in form 

or in ideas, in Count Tolstoi’s ‘Church and 

State.’ It contains, in addition to the brief 

article which gives the volume its title, four 
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Woman, The Mother, and A Second Supplement 


to the Kreutzer Sonata, The third and fourth 
of these are taken directly, the first and second 
practically, from volumes already published 
(‘What to Do’ and ‘ My Religion’). The fifth 
merely repeats what the author has said in the 
‘Kreutzer Sonata,’ and the only interesting 
point about it is i's juxtaposition with the two 
harangues which precede—and contradict—it. 
As persons of average intelligence have prob- 
ably long ago made all necessary comments 
upon the inconsistency therein displayed, the 
only inducement to purchase this fresh repeti- 
tion of what is already far more worn than 
even the proverbial ‘‘ twice-told tale,” is done 
away with. 

In ‘ The Fruits of Culture’ we can, at least, 
take observations upon the famous Rus,ian 
writer from a fresh point of view. We gave a | 
detailed account of the plot of this comedy 
nearly a year ago, 





At present it will only be | 
neces-ary to consider it from a iiterary stand- 
point and as a translation. Of the latter, it 
may be said at once that it is awkward, inac- 
curate, and made from the German, not from 
the Russian direct. While the author has, un- 
doubtedly, shown a strong dramatic instinct 
in his treatment of various situations in his 
this attempt in the line of distinct 
dramatic writing cannot be pronounced great, 
either in matter or arrangement. For those 
who are intimately acquainted with the condi- 
tions of Russian life, and with the peasants, 
the work is clever. But what little of this the 
uninitiated layman might have hoped to gather 
js utterly obscured by the inadequate rendering 
into English, which transforms a valet intoa 


n¢ vels, 


“chamberlain” (and, viiihcdidea a gentle- 
map), and otherwise upsets that meaning 
which would not be remarkably clear to for- 
eigners under the best of circumstances. 





The Rise of Christendom. 
son, M.A. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1890. 


OvR century has witnessed some strange trans- 
formations of old history, but they all sink 
into insignificance in comparison with the re 
construction proposed by Mr. His 
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